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HE question whether or not a 
writer should also hold a job is 
one that has agitated literary 
folk ever since the first author scratched 
his lines upon the walls of his cave—de- 
spite the fact that most writers have had 
to do other work whether they wanted 
to or not. Sherwood Anderson now 
joins the ranks of those who believe, not 
only that it is a good thing, but that it 
is a necessary thing. Without going in 
for theories of professional art versus 
amateur hobbies, he frankly states that 
when he was without a job he just plain 
grew tired of associating so much with 
only one man—Siherwood Anderson. As 
a result, he has bought himself two 
country newspapers and is now so inter- 
ested and busy that he has time to write 
for The. Outlook, 


EXT in interest to Mr. Anderson’s 

piece is Adachi Kinnosuke’s essay 
on his remembrances of his childhood in 
Japan. He has never written anything 
finer than the series of which this paper 
is the first. 


EANWHILE, we are glad to wel- 

come to our pages several new 
writers and editors of departments. 
Thomas H. Gamnack, who will make us 
more familiar week by week with what 
the business and financial leaders of 
Wall Street think, is now on the staff of 
the New York “Sun.” Harriet Eager 
Davis, formerly the editor of the “Little 
Delineator,” and also author of several 
books and pieces for children, lives in 
New Haven when she is not junketing 
up and down the land collecting the 
tales from childhood which we begin 
printing in this issue. Ibby Hall is the 
nom de plume of a poet and writer of 
operettas for children, who uses this 
name for her journalistic work. We are 
calling her very human and unusual 
miniatures from the news, “Life and 
Death and Giants.” Eugene Bonner, 
the writer of “Musical Impressions,” is 
well known to musicians and composers 
both here and abroad, and now lives in 
New York City, 


HESE, together with Frances La- 
mont Robbins, of “Speaking of 
Books,’ and Walter R. Brooks, of 
“Ivory, Apes & Peacocks,” are all recent 
newcomers to The Outlook. We think 


you will enjoy their varied contributions, 
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Courtesy of the artist 





‘THE ZOO 
By Molly Luce 


This young American painter is a true descendant of the“ little masters” 
of the sixteenth-century Flemish schools. She portrays familiar scenes of 
town and country with a whimsical friendliness. This is a lypical and 


happy example of her work 
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Nearer the Grass Roots 


r NHE impulses that led me to be- 

come the editor and publisher of 

two small-town weeklies in a 
Virginia country town are somewhat 
complex. In the first place, I think 
almost every man in the country has the 
belief, buried away in him somewhere, 
that he would make a successful editor. 

Formerly, when I lived in Chicago 
and New York, I knew a good many 
newspaper men, They all dreamed of 
getting away from the hectic rush of city 
newspaper work and owning a small- 
town weekly. Every writer has in him 
a love of the ink-pots, and all of the old 
trade words of the printer’s craft are 
dear to him. There is, you see, a strong 
call in all the vast brotherhood of the 
ink-slingers in just the direction I am 
now going. 

In my own case, I had the impulse, as 
suggested above, but I did not become a 
publisher for that reason. I am doing 
it primarily to make a living. I would 
like to go back of that a little. 

Just making a living is hardly the 
problem. Almost any one can do that 
in America now. 

It is important, though, how you 
make a living, The way you make your 
living has so much to do with what you 
get out of life. Even in America, mak- 
ing a living takes a good many hours. 


I AM, as people interested in the ten- 
dencies of writing in America may 
know, the kind of writer whose work is 
a good deal more discussed than read. 
Perhaps a good many people who know 
my books do not know that, Well, it’s 
true, My books have never sold well. I 
began writing when I was well past 
thirty and after the adventures that 
commonly come to any man who has 
been laborer, soldier, wanderer, and fac- 
tory employee. At the time I began 
writing I had got, temporarily at least, 


out of the ranks of laborers and had be- 
come a copy man in an advertising 
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agency in Chicago. At that job I was 
fairly successful, and I went on with it 
until about three years ago. 

I was employed in a large advertising 
agency, and my employers were very pa- 
tient. Sometimes I went on for months 
without the impulse toward writing com- 
ing to me at all; and during those times 
was, I presume, a fairly good copy man. 
Then the impulse did come. To be 
sure, it caught me many times unpre- 
pared. There might have been a rush 
of advertising copy in the agency just 
then. I had to stall. Many of my short 
stories were written at my desk in an 
advertising agency and while I was pre- 
sumed to be writing advertising copy. 
A story of mine that has been often re- 
produced, called “I’m a Fool,” was writ- 
ten while I was supposed to be writing 
automobile copy. 

The agency employing me used to 
send me out to various towns, where I 
was to spend my time writing advertise- 
ments for manufacturers. I did write 
the advertisements, of course, but never 
took as much time doing it as I pre- 
tended to be taking. The spare time 
gained by thus cheating was often spent 
writing short stories or novels in some 
country-hotel room or on the bank of 
some stream near a small manufacturing 
town. My people were pretty patient 
with me. 

My employers were naturally aware 


of what was going on. Sometimes I 
used to quit work altogether for months 
and wander away somewhere to devote 
myself to my fiction writing, The presi- 
dent of the agency once called me into 
his mahogany-furnished office and said: 
“Sherwood, I will stand for you, but I 
hope it isn’t catching, I never would 
stand for another one like you.” 

I think it is true that almost every 
newspaper man and advertising man in 
the country has in him something of the 


writer. He is inclined to be sympathetic 
with such fellows as myself—and don’t 


we take advantage of it! We are the 
unscrupulous ones. My employers were 
always kind. When I came back from 
a long period of vagabondage, they al- 
ways gave me my job back. I have rea- 
son to know that they did it many times 
when they might have employed some 
other fellow more useful to them, at a 
much smaller wage. It was, I take it, 
their tribute to the brotherhood. To 
justify themselves to themselves, they 
pretended I was a fine copy writer. 

I had always intended to hang on to 
some kind of a job outside of my writ- 
ing. In spite of the fact that I got 
early recognition, my books did not sell. 
At last they did begin to sell a little, 
both in America and abroad, There was 
less and less need of my hanging on to 
my job as an advertising copy writer. 


I GAVE it up. I did what every writer 
dreams of doing—became a man of 
leisure. One of my books, a novel, had 
sold very well indeed, and I had money 
with which to buy me a house and a 
small farm. 

I thought of myself as settling down 
on the farm and leading the simple life. 
I would consort with nature, read, and 
loaf. Already I had published some ten 
or twelve books, 

Whatever happens, I thought, the 
books I have already published, with 
what writing I will naturally do, will 
provide me a living as long as I am con- 
tent to live in this simple fashion, 

During my first year in the country I 
was quite happy. For one thing, I was 
building a house. This kept me busy. 

It was during the second year that I 
began to pay heavily for my indiscre- 
tion, For an American, who had gone 
through the American grind, what I was 
trying to do is perhaps impossible, We 
all talk of wanting leisure. I doubt if 
any of us want it. No writer can write 


more than two or three hours a day. 
Often he cannot write at all. What was 
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I to do with the long hours? I wandered 
over the fields; went fishing; tramped 
around from house to house, visiting my 
neighbors. Often I longed for my ad- 
vertising agency. 

My country neighbors all had work to 
do. They were farmers. Theirs was a 
busy life. I was the only idler in the 
neighborhood. They began to speak of 
me as “the millionaire.” Americans 
think of any man who can get through 
life without working as either a crook or 
a millionaire. If my country neighbors 
ever suspected me of being a crook, they 
did not say so to my face. 

Some of them read books and had 
seen my name in the newspapers and in 
the literary magazines. All Americans 
think any one must be a millionaire who 
frequently gets his name in the news- 
papers. 

The two or three years I put in trying 
to be a man of leisure, a sort of gentle- 
man writer on the European plan, let us 
say, were the most miserable I have ever 
spent. In desperation I went over and 
spent some months wandering in Europe. 
Nothing interested me much. I was 
associating altogether too much with one 
Sherwood Anderson. I never grew so 
tired of a man in my life. 

I had come down into Virginia to set- 
tle, liking the country here and the peo- 
ple. In Virginia there is a touch of the 
South without too much of it. It suited 
me. I had no quarrel with my sur- 
roundings or my friends. My quarrel 
was with myself. 

I had got into a position I did not 
want to be in. How was I to get out 
of it? 


HERE were two newspapers pub- 
lished in a neighboring county seat 
town in the middle of a fat agricultural 
region, one Democratic and the other 
Republican. One day, on an impulse, I 
went to the town and purchased the pa- 
pers. I have been running them now for 
a month, and it has been the most nor- 
mal and happy month I have had since 
I threw up my job in the advertising 
agency in Chicago. 

As to my policy in running these pa- 
pers, I think I can say definitely that I 
have no policy beyond amusing myself, 
making them pay, keeping busy, and 
turning out live little newspapers. Of 
course, I expect to do other writing. 
Now that I am busy again I shall find 
time for that. 

In reality, the small-town weekly is 
not a newspaper in the city newspaper 
sense. We do not handle any National 
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Sherwood Anderson 


news, pay no attention to sensational 
murders or divorce cases—unless they 
happen in our own town—and there is 
no rush. Such a thing as fear of a 
“beat” is unknown, The papers are 
filled almost altogether with news re- 
garding the comings and goings of the 
people of this community. Death seems 
to be an important factor in our lives. 
Long obituary notices are written and 
sent in to my papers. 

And then there. are the churches and 
the lodges. They also fill much space. 
The churches are the social centers of 
our towns. Since the saloons have gone 
they are about the only social centers 
we have. Except perhaps the local 
newspaper office. 

Most of the editorial work and report- 
ing on the papers I have taken over I 
am doing myself. I have, however, 
found a young Virginia mountain man 
who promises to develop into something 
special. He has been up and down the 
world a good deal and has a sense of 
humor. He is writing for me under the 
name of “Buck Fever,” and he has been 
a help. I am giving you here a sample 
of his method. It is making a hit in our 


town. He called this thing ““The Lone- 
some Water Meter.” 


The Virginia Table Company has a 
water meter. It is the only one in 
town. A sad thing has happened to 
it. At first, when it was newly 
brought to town, it worked fine. Now 
it has begun to behave badly. For a 
long time now it has not been able to 
digest its water. 

The matter was brought up at a 
meeting of the town council. Mr. 
Gordon, being nearer the lonesome 
meter than any one else, spoke very 
feelingly of its condition. He said he 
almost hated to go home at night, 
leaving the poor water meter there 
alone in the big, dark building. 

It would be all right, he thought, 
if there were other water meters in 
town so that it could have an occa- 
sional evening of companionship. On 
several evenings, he said, he took the 
water meter home with him and in- 
vited in some of his friends. 

There was song and wassail. Some 
of the guests danced, but the poor 
water meter would not dance. It sat 
in a corner and moped. 

The council decided, and we think 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Pure Land of Extreme Bliss 


ARLY one morning I got out of 

k my bed, dressed, rushed out into 

the back garden, rubbing sleep 

out of my eyes as I ran. Under pine 

boughs and along the skirt of bamboo 

groves the twilight was still dreaming. 

And I saw I had actually beat the sun 
to the back yard. 

When a little boy of not quite ten 
years of age does this sort of thing, 
there is bound to be something quite 
worthy to be put into a sutra. And 
there was, on this particular morning. I 
stole swiftly but cautiously to where my 
heart was—that is to say, where my 
treasure lay. And at the sight of it I 
felt a sudden tightening about my chest 
and the rush of blood to my head. It 
was whimpering and circling about the 
little house I had built for it the day 
before, my little treasure. I picked up 
the snowy ball of fur, and had no trou- 
ble at all to find that the little pup had 
cut one of its fore paws somehow. 

I didn’t waste a single second in look- 
ing at it or thinking about it. Quick as 
instinct, I made a bee line to the one 
person to whom I always ran whenever 
I got hurt—my mother. 

I found her in front of the Buddha 
shelf—as a family shrine is called over 
there, where the mortuary tablets of our 
ancestors were kept. Mother had in 
her hand a lacquered tray on which were 
the bowls of freshly cooked, steaming 
rice. They were the usual morning 
offerings to the august ghosts. 

“Honorably deign to look at this, 
mother-madam,” said I. “The puppy 
cut its paw, look—” 

Mother took a look at the bleeding 
paw I held out. Without a single word, 
she laid down the tray and took the pup 
from my arms. And then she turned her 
back squarely upon the Buddha shelf. I 
was about as thoughtless as any boy of 
my age at that time. I didn’t notice 
anything particularly. But this action 
of mother’s was something of a shock. I 
had never seen her permit anything to 
come between her and this first rite of 
the day «f offering the first bowls of rice 
and pay. < her respects to the sainted 
spirits of tae august ancestors—not until 
that day. In fact, I remember I felt 
guilty. I was a very bad boy to so 
forget myself in my moment of excite- 
ment over the hurt pup to intrude on her 
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hour of devotion. All this, doubtless, 
was the reason why her action made 
quite an impression on me. 

She did not call for a servant to at- 
tend to the little pup. She, with her 
own hands, washed the wound and 
dressed it with a piece of white cloth. 
Then she took it out on to a large flag- 
stone before the veranda, Instantly the 
puppy jumped about and played with 
her kimono skirt; it didn’t even limp. 

“There, now,” said mother, “happy 
again.” 

I stretched out both of my arms to 
her, I don’t remember feeling quite as 
grateful in my boyish days as at that 
moment, And that’s strange, for she 
had dressed my own wounds before that 
hundreds of times. 

“Mother-madam,” breathed I out of 
the depth of my grateful heart, “I'll get 
you the biggest persimmon you ever saw. 
And—and I will be a good boy, I will.” 


HAT I had in my mind’s eye— 
clearly and vividly—was a huge 
persimmon tree which grew over a gar- 
den wall I used to pass almost every day 
on my way to school. The ancient tree 
did not belong to me. It belonged to an 
old family who owned the garden behind 
the wall. And every time we boys 
climbed up the wall and into the tree 
after the golden gift of autumn, all of us 
knew we were risking something a good 
deal more corporeal than a mere qualm 
of conscience, if any. Every time I 
passed under the tree I had my eyes on 
a dozen fruits high up in the air. I had 
marked them as my own when they 
were quite green, and watched them 
grow bigger and more and more golden 
in the autumn sun. It was one of these 
I promised mother. 

I didn’t see anything wrong about 
myself. But I did see something de- 
cidedly wrong in the conduct of my be- 
loved mother. 

“Why, mother-madam, you have for- 
gotten august /otoke [sainted spirits]. 
Made them wait honorable offering of 
rice cooling.” 

Mother smiled faintly. ‘You don’t 
seem to see I have been serving august 
Buddha. Didn’t you know there is 
Buddha in a puppy?” 

I said, “No.” 

“There is. Just as there are the spirit 


presences of august ancestors in those 
that [mortuary tablets] on the Buddha 
shelf. When I serve Buddha in a puppy, 
the august spirits of ancestors would be 
pleased—quite pleased to wait for their 
morning offerings. So do not pain your 
little heart over that.” 


I DID not know what mother was talk- 
ing about at the time. Years and 
years later, when I delved into the spec- 
ulative philosophy of India, the above 
remark of mother came back into my 
mind as the first pronouncement | had 
heard of the cardinal tenet of Buddhism 
—the Buddahood of all things. 

Speaking in terms of the absolute and 
the infinite, there is nothing in the whole 
universe but Buddha—not alone a pup, 
but a piece of rock as well is Buddha. 
Not a mere presence of Buddha in all 
things—but the very Buddha-nature or 
Buddha-essence of all things. For there 
is but one entity in the universe. “TI 
alone am supreme,” said Gotama. 

Mother went on: “There is something 
else, too, in the puppy. There lies in 
that hurt paw the path to the Pure Land 
of Extreme Bliss—did you know it? 
There are many, many trails to the top 
of Mount Fuji, as you may have heard. 
And there are many, many ways to the 
Pure Land of Extreme Bliss. One of 
them lies through wherever pain and 
suffering are. And I don’t know of any 
better short cut to the Jodo, the Pure 
Land, than doing something to ease or 
take away the pain in anything. So, you 
see, that hurt paw of your little puppy 
is a sort of mile-post to paradise—do 
you think you will remember that?” 

Suns and moons of some forty years 
have passed over these words of mother. 
But they have not been able to erase 
them from my memory. 


ps here, incidentally, is the key to 
one of the outstanding human mir- 
acles in the world—the Japanese woman. 

Rotten eggs, horse-laughs, humorous 
contempt, and other marks of “Ameri- 
can chivalry” marked the paths of the 
early leaders of woman’s rights in the 
United States. But, compared with the 
trials and tribulations and unspeakable 


_ persecutions which the Japanese males 


have visited on the defenseless heads of 
our women, the experiences of American 
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suffragettes look like flowery beds of 
ease. 

Lafcadio Hearn could not understand 
how in the name of all that is sacred the 
monstrous crimes, cruelties, abuses, 
heaped upon the gentle heads of Japa- 
nese women for centuries and centuries 
on end have actually produced such 
perfection of human devotion as seen 
among the upper-class women of Japan. 

“How sweet,” he wrote to Professor 
Chamberlain once, “(Japanese woman is! 
All the possibilities for goodness seem to 
be concentrated in her. It shakes one’s 
faith in some Occidental doctrines. If 
this be the result of suppression and op- 
pression, then these are not altogether 
bad. On the other hand, how diamond- 
hard the character of the American wo- 
man becomes under the idolatry of 
which she is the object.” 

It was not the crude male “suppres- 
sion and oppression” that wrought the 
gentle miracle, of course. That short 
cut to the Pure Land of Extreme Bliss 
mother mentioned—that is the real an- 
swer, That flaming aspiration of the 
Nippon woman to walk into the kingdom 
of grace by battling against and taking 
away pain and suffering wherever found 
is the real explanation. It made her 
forget such petty emotions as anger and 
thirst for revenge. It made her quite 
absent-minded about the very wrongs 
she was suffering. She was too busy 
thinking of pain and suffering she should 
be removing to bother much about her 
own wrongs. 


I CAME home one day with my chest 
sticking out—not more than a couple 
of feet, but every inch immodest with 
impressive emphasis. I had learned that 
day from my ju-jutsu master a new 
hold and a new throw. The passion to 
show it off possessed me as a demon is 
said to possess a man. 

The first person I met at home was 
my grandmother; so I rushed up to her: 

“Grandmother-madam, I’ve learned a 
new hand in ju-jutsu. May I hang it 
on your honorable eyes?” 

“Really,” said grandmother, and 
smiled. 

“This way, grandmother-madam.” So 
saying, I seized her left arm. 

She was standing on the edge of the 
veranda, outside of her room. Mother 
had told me often that grandmother was 
quite an expert in the art of ju-jutsu. 
The aspiration of showing her something 
which would command her attention 
must have worked on my small soul like 
a flaming fever. 
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Just what happened I never knew. 

Only I heard a sound as of a bone 
cracking. And the next instant I saw 
grandmother fall from the edge of the 
veranda. All that the popping eyes of 
mine could see was the pale face of my 
grandmother on the sanded ground. 

Thoroughly frightened—as no son of 
a Samurai should have been frightened— 
I leaped off the veranda and tried to lift 
grandmother. I found I wasn’t strong 
enough to do it. So, in that hour of 
need, I tried the only thing which rarely 
failed to bring some result—I yelled at 
the top of my voice, calling for help. 

Mother and a couple of maids were 
sewing in the adjoining room. They 
rushed out. A glance was quite enough 
for mother. She leaped off the veranda. 
Gathering grandmother in both of her 
arms, she asked: 

“Donasai mashita?” [Your honorable 
person—is it safe and well? ] 

Then mother’s eyes wandered to my 
face. Guilty conscience must have been 
painting on it as on a billboard: 

“What have you done?” mother asked 
me. 

But grandmother stopped her with a 
gentle gesture of her uninjured arm. And 
mother, with the help of the maids, car- 
ried grandmother into her room. For 
the rest of the day, until I was ordered 
away, I hung about in front of the 
closed shoji of the room. But I did not 
see grandmother. I saw father enter the 
room. I heard a flow of whispered con- 
versation within. I saw father come 
out. He looked at me, and I cringed as 
under a cutting lash of rebuke. But he 
didn’t say a word to me. I tried to say 
something to him—TI wished to ask him 
about grandmother. But I couldn't. 
Words simply stuck in my throat and 
would not come out, somehow. He 
passed on. Mother came out. She, too, 
did not say a single word to me. 


I NEVER felt quite so friendless, quite 
so abandoned, as I did then—and so 
deathly sick at heart. <A vivid sense of 
having done something terrible got me 
by the throat like a pair of skeleton 
hands of an avenging ghost. I could 
hardly breathe. And within me I felt 
my heart soggy and heavy, like a dead 
something left out in the rain all night. 

How I managed to swallow my eve- 
ning meal without choking myself to 
death I do not know; but I did. I 
crawled into my bed as in a trance. The 
night wore on, and sleep must have 
come to me, for even to this day I re- 
member how I jerked myself up in bed 


—a horrible dream had wakened me. 
And I saw that dawn was pressing its 
pale, sickly cheek against the outer 
shoji of my room. Another day came. 
Everybody seemed to have lost his or 
her voice. All in the house spoke in 
whispers. 

But why was I not called into father’s 
room? I expected the call all through 
the waking hours of the night before. I 
dreaded it, but I confidently expected it. 
I knew full well I was guilty if ever I 
was in all my ill-omened young life. I 
was in for a terrible licking. Yet it did 
not come. I was perfectly willing and 
ready to be whipped—cut into bits—fed 
to sharks—ready to go through almost 
anything. But it did not come. It 
didn’t that day at all. The more I 
dreaded its coming—strange but true, 
this—the more impatient I seemed to 
become. Why didn’t it come? Another 
day came and went, but the call didn’t 
come, 


7; early in the morning of the day 
following a couple of stout kago 
bearers came with a stretcher. They 
brought out grandmother on it, and 
father, with the help of the bearers, 
placed her comfortably in that old- 
fashioned Japanese conveyance, swung 
on a pole and borne on the shoulders of 
two carriers—one in front and the other 
behind—and which is usually known as 
a palanquin in Europe. And I saw then 
that I had hurt my grandmother more 
seriously than I had dreamed. She was 
injured, not only in her arm, but else- 
where, perhaps even more vital. 

I just took one look at grandmother— 
the first I had had since the terrible 
event. A power I had no idea of pushed 
me to where she lay. Something within 
me was driving me to speak out to her. 
But mother caught me just then and 
pulled me back. Tears filled my eyes 
and flowed down both of my cheeks, 
openly and without shame. Then great 
sobs which I could not control came up 
from somewhere away down my throat. 
I knew I was crying, but I did not care. 

Just then I caught grandmother’s 
eyes. She was smiling at me. And that 
was the one and the only smile I had 
got from anybody since I hurt grand- 
mother. It went to my heart like a 
thrill. And that was a bit too much, I 
gave it up. Mother, she did not smile 
at me, but I felt her arm tighten about 
my body, shaking itself to pieces in a fit 
of sobbing. 

After that I saw nothing of my grand- 
mother for days, weeks, months. She 
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had gone away—but where? What be- 
came of her? Was she mending? Some- 
how, for reasons not clear to myself, I 
could not bring myself to ask father or 
mother about it. 


HEN one day, as early autumn was 

weaving her crimson brocade on 
the hillsides of Kameoka, grandmother 
came back, She was all right again. At 
the first sight of her sunshine came back 
into the skies all of a sudden. At the 
time I was adding a finishing touch or 
two on a wooden horse upon which I 
had lavished the concentrated and loving 
labor of more than a month. I kicked it 
out of my way with a vicious kick. I 
didn’t even know what I was kicking. 
I hurled myself pell-mell at grand- 
mother. I threatened to knock her down 
again then and there, with the savage 
outburst of my joy. 
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“Oh, grandmother-madam, where have 
you been so long—so long?” 

“Have you missed your grandmother 
—very much?” 

I saw that the first one she took into 
her arms on her home-coming was me. 
So there was not a single drop of tear in 
my eyes; they were shining bright and 
merry. It was grandmother’s turn to 
have a considerable trouble with her 
welling eyes and with her voice. 

Long before I went to bed that day 
grandmother had told me all about her 
trip. She had gone to her native town 
of Sasayama, in the country of Tango, 
to have a famous surgeon there attend 
to her injured arm. She had stayed 
away all those months to recover from 
internal injuries caused by her fall from 
the veranda. 

But what she told me did not clear 
away another mystery—why I had never 
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been called into father’s room. I had 
expected the punishment almost every 
day—every hour, each day, in fact, And 
the constant thought of it in my mind 
spoiled everything for me. Can it be 
possible that a miracle of grace was 
fighting for my escape? I was a mere 
boy then, with all the boy’s optimism for 
a happy turn of things. But I suffered 
from a touch of sanity off and on. And 
the very thought of an escape from pun- 
ishment had all the monkey appearances 
of utter idiocy. As a matter of fact, [ 
had been punished time and again for 
offenses which were mere flea-bites 
compared with this one. And punished, 
too, so severely sometimes that I never 
could erase their scars. 

To go scot-free for the worst thing I 
had done so far was simply absurd. It 
was coining, I knew, and I felt mortally 
sure that it was going to be worse for 
taking such a long time in coming. And 
it got so it actually affected my appe- 
tite. I didn’t have the courage to come 
right out and ask father about it, and 
so ending once for all the torture of sus- 
pense—“with a stroke of the blade,” as 
our old saying goes. For that seemed 
so like going out of the way and call- 
ing down the wrath of the gods upon 
my unwilling head. But the longer I 
kept still, the more I felt as if I were 
carrying a sealed volcano inside of 
me. 


|: demmeren in a fit of desperation, I 
went to my grandmother: 

“T was a very bad, wicked boy,” I 
told her abruptly. 

“Why, child—an evil karma trapped 
you again?” said the old lady, some- 
what surprised. ‘What have you done 
now?” 

“T mean when I hurt you so terribly 


that time. And—and—you have never 
punished me, grandmother-madam. 
Why?” 


Grandmother put her arm about me 
and drew me closer to her. A touch of 
her hand always spoke to me in about 
the same way that the touch of a master 
musician’s speaks to a violin or to a 
koto. It somehow used to make me for- 
get things. And because she did not say 
anything for a long time, I looked up at 
her. Grandmother’s eyes were rather 
misty and her lips quivered a good deal 
when she said: 

“Have you ever been punished by 
your grandmother? Have I ever pun- 
ished you?” . 

I had never thought of that. I 

(Continued on page 31) 








Musical Impressions 


1922 a demonstration perhaps un- 

precedented in the history of the 
institution took place in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Though not being of 
the fortunate ones present on that occa- 
sion, the reverberations of the goings-on 
reached even to the quiet Sicilian hill- 
side where we were living at that time, 
trying without any marked success to 
mind our own business. The event that 
caused the commotion was the farewell 
performance after a brilliant career of 
sixteen years on that stage of a great 
artist, Geraldine Farrar. 

That her return after four years of 
retirement would be an occasion of more 
than usual interest was to be expected, 
but it is to be doubted if even her most 
enthusiastic admirers could have fore- 
seen the reception accorded this singer 
who, coming to us as Juliette and leav- 
ing as Zaza, returned to us once more, 
this time in concert. 

As she came onto the stage an audi- 
ence that jammed Carnegie Hall to the 
doors rose to its feet as one man, cheer- 
ing and applauding for a good five min- 
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utes before she was allowed to begin her ~ 


first group of songs. That she got 
through the first number as well as she 
did is little short of a miracle, as the 
emotional strain must have been great, 
but get through it she did, and ex- 
tremely well at that. Mention must be 
made of a wonderful dress of cloth of 
silver and green ostrich feathers with its 
long train, the train that has now gone 
down in history for having caused the 
lady to make a somewhat deeper curtsey 
than she intended! 

Miss Farrar wisely refrained from 
singing any arias from the operas as- 
sociated with her name and, with the 
exception of the air from “Figaro,” con- 
fined herself to songs by Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Gluck, Schumann, Schubert, 
Franz, Rachmaninoff, and others. That 
her voice has benefited greatly by her 
long rest is obvious; her high tones suf- 
fer, as always, from her peculiar method 
of attack, but she has developed a vel- 
vety middle register, hitherto absent, 
which is peculiarly suitable to the type 
of songs that composed her program. 
Her singing of the “Ich liebe dich” of 
Beethoven and the Schumann “Loreley” 
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By EUGENE BONNER 


 S igetoeenny each week, Eugene 
Bonner—musician, composer, 
and critic—is going to give us news 
and criticisms on affairs in the mu- 
sical world. Mr. Bonner’s interests 
and his life make him eminently 
qualified for his task. He is thor- 
oughly acquainted ‘vith what is go- 
ing on in music both here and 
abroad, 

New operas, new experiments, 
happenings of note—all will be re- 
ported in these pages. It will give 
us an intelligent view of a subject 
which has been too much neglected 
in a country so passionately devoted 
to music in all its forms—from jazz 
to grand opera. 


was marked by a beautiful simplicity, 
while the manner in which she did the 
“Figaro” aria and “L’Eventail” gently 
reminded us that the actress as weil as 
the singer was before us. 

After the last number a goodly por- 
tion of the audience surged like an ava- 
lanche down the aisles to the stage, and 
finally, after two encores added to those 
she had given earlier in the proceedings, 
the singer made a short speech, thanking 
the audience for its applause and for the 
encouragement given her to go on. 

In appearance Miss Farrar is hand- 
somer than before, her silver-gray hair 
making her look younger than ever, and, 
while she has not grown thinner, we feel 


that she will have no trouble when she: 


is ready to get once more into her Tosca, 
Butterfly, and Manon costumes, which 
we hope, in spite of rumors to the con- 
trary, are still hanging in some conve- 
nient closet waiting for their owner. 


iy Sacra Rappresentazione di Abra- 
mo e d’Isaac,” by Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, brought forward by the Friends of 
Music for the first time in America, 
proved to be a very beautiful though 
very tantalizing piece of work—that is, 
as it was presented the other afternoon 
at the Town Hall. The “Sacre Rappre- 
sentazioni” were a form of religious en- 
tertainment very popular in Florence in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The text of this particular “opera-ora- 


torio,” as it is called, was written by one 
Feo Belcari, a Florentine of the fifteenth 
century, who, according to Henry Bel- 
lariann in his program notes, wrote 
sore of the best of these plays, which 
were “related in matter and manner to 
the Miracle Plays of England and the 
Mystéres of France, but were a higher 
dramatic development growing out of 
superior intellectual and social condi- 
tions... . They differed from the Mira- 
cles, Moralities, and Mysteries, in that 
they were midway between religious 
ceremonies and actual dramatic repre- 
sentations.” 

Symonds in his ‘‘Renaissance in Italy” 
gives us further data on this particular 
form of entertainment: “It must be re- 
membered that these texts were written 
for boys and were meant to be acted by 
boys. Thus came into existence a pecu- 
liar type of sacred drama, displaying 
something childish in its style, but tax- 
ing the ingenuity of scene painters, 
mechanicians, architects, musicians, and 
poets, to produce a certain calculated 
theatrical effect.” 

The version used by Pizzetti of this 
particular play is an adaptation by 
Onorato Castellino of the text of d’An- 
cora, who, it seems, collected and edited 
many of these rappresentazioni. As 
done the other afternoon it was a naive 
and not very interesting play, read, not 
acted, with very beautiful musical inter- 
ludes. Although the Narrator, Paul 
Leyssac, read extremely well, he was 
hampered in that he had to interpret the 
roles of five different characters, which 
made for a certain monotony, to say the 
least. Editha Fleischer, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang the 
two Angels, while the voices from heaven 
were sung by the chorus of the Friends 
of Music trained by Stephen Townsend. 
Artur Bodansky, as usual, conducted. 

Of the music of Pizzetti it is diffi- 
cult for us not to burst into a shower 
of superlatives. While, comparatively 
speaking, a young man, for some reason 
or other he is not reckoned among the 
“modern” composers, though why such 
should be the case it is difficult to under- 
stand, as, while he has not indulged in 
some of the more extravagant phases of 
modernism, he is scarcely what might be 
termed a conservative. In this particu- 
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Geraldine Farrar, who has returned to public life, this time on the concert stage 


lar case he has written music sich as the 
rather naive character of the play calls 
for, music of great simplicity and ten- 
derness, skillfully scored. Madame 
Fleischer sang the music allotted to her 
with great intelligence and purity of 
tone, while the chorus and orchestra 
were more than equal to the demands 
made upon them. Mr. Bodansky, 
nearly always at his best in these con- 
certs, conducted with understanding and 
sympathy. The chorus and dance at the 
end, perhaps the longest and most com- 
plete of all the fragments that compose 
the work, was particularly effective. As 
the whole proceedings occupied only an 
hour, half of which was given over to 
spoken recitative, it will be seen that, 
while the musical fare was rich in qual- 
ity, it left something to be desired in 
the matter of quantity. Let us hope 
that Mr. Bodansky will see fit to let us 
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hear the music again in the future given 
as a suite without the accompanying 
recitations. 


A visit from the Cleveland Orchestra 
is always an affair of interest, but 
when its conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, in- 
cludes two such items on the program 
as the splendid Israel symphony of 
Ernest Bloch and the rarely given 
“Demoiselle Elue” of Debussy the visit 
becomes an event. 

The Bloch symphony was composed 
between 1912 and 1916. The composer 
conceived it as an expression of the sor- 
rows of Israel, To use his own words: 
“T hold it of first importance to write 
good, genuine music, my music. It is 
the Jewish soul that interests me, the 
complex, glowing, agitated soul that I 
feel vibrating throughout the Bible: the 
freshness: and naiveté of the patriarchs; 


the violence that is evident in the pro- 
phetic books, the Jew’s savage love of 
justice; the despair of the Preacher in 
Jerusalem; the sorrow and immensity of 
the Book of Job; the sensuality of the 
Song of Songs... . All this is in me, and 
it is the better part of me. it is all this 
that I endeavor to hear in myself and 
to transcribe in my music: the venerable 
emotion of the race that slumbers deep 
down in our soul.” 

The profound sincerity of the music, 
its power and its tragic tenderness, were 
well brought out by Mr. Sokoloff, who 
conducted the work with a fine authority 
and understanding. This young chef 
@orchestra brings an enthusiasm, a 
vitality, to his performances which is 
contagious. 

“La Demoiselle Elue” of Debussy was 
written by that composer during his so- 
journ in the Eternal City as winner of 
the Grand Prix de Rome, in 1885. It is 
not often given, which is a pity, as it is 
perhaps the most interesting example of 
his earlier period. It is founded on Ros- 
setti’s poem “The Blessed Damozel” and 
is for women’s voices, solo and chorus. 
Its sweet and at times almost saccharine 
phrases are admirably suited to the Ros- 
setti poem, which, in spite of its beauty, 
is undeniably affected. There is a dis- 
tinct foreshadowing of “Pelleas and 
Mélisande” in harmonic style and in the 
thematic material. 

The other numhers included “La Pro- 
cesion del Rocio,” by Joaquin Turina, 
an interesting composer of the contem- 
porary Spanish school; the overture to 
the “Magic Flute;” and the introduc- 
tion and march from the “Coq d’Or” of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


lige English Singers are back and 
have given another one of their 
perfect concerts, this time with a pro- 
gram made up principally of Christ- 
mas carols. Everything that can be said 
has been said many times over where 
these fine artists are concerned. ‘“Cor- 
pus Christi” arranged by Peter Warlock 
was as thrilling as ever, “The Dying 
Swan” made her usual pessimistic re- 
marks about mankind in general, while 
“‘Wassail-Song,” with its cheerful toasts 
to the ox and his right eye, horn, and 
tail, swept over the audience like a flurry 
of Christmas snow. 

There is one thing, however, we would 
like to know. As any one who has heard 
them knows, the six of them sit round 
a table and sing without accompaniment 
of any kind. Where, when, and how do 
they get their pitch? 
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: ‘‘ And what is our logical conclusion from this, my friends P Obviously it is that we must 


The Way Europe Sees Us 
Bernard Partridge in London Punch 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


Men-Beasts 


STRIKING tribute to the effi- 
A ciency and certainty of finger- 

prints in the detection of crim- 
inals is afforded by the Hickman murder 
case. The police had a car the unknown 
murderer had used. They searched it 
almost with microscopic thoroughness 
for prints in vain, but at last found the 
clear print of a thumb on the little mir- 
ror for looking back. They identified 
it with a print formerly taken from 
Hickman. With the print was Hick- 
man’s photograph. In a few hours 
copies of the portrait were in the hands 
of police and in the newspapers, and the 
father of the murdered girl and others 
had recognized it as that of the man 
they had seen. The now confessed mur- 
derer had made his way from Los 
Angeles to Echo, Oregon, and his arrest 
there was due to the identification of 
this portrait in Seattle. 

“Do you think I will get as much 
publicity as Leopold and Loeb?” Hick- 
man is quoted as saying. What a com- 
ment on the way in which the criminally 
cruel instinct is aroused by the raw and 
yellow sensationalism with which the 
panders of publicity clothe the abnormal 
and the horrible! 

Atrocity seems a mild word to use for 
the crime in which Hickman partici- 
pated. The little girl who was the vic- 
tim of the crime was lured from school 
on pretense that her father had been in- 
jured, was kept by the kidnapper, and 
then was killed. And in exchange for 
money her mutilated body was delivered 
to her parents. It will be of no great 
good to society simply to put the per- 
petrator or perpetrators of this crime 
out of the way and then forget them. 
Mental or moral defectives capable of 
such atrocious crimes ought to be dis- 
coverable before they do their irrepara- 
ble damage. Society has a long way to 
go yet before it deals adequately and 
intelligently with those capable of such 
deeds. 

As compared with the revolting Hick- 
man case, that of Remus has almost 
comic aspects. This man killed his wife; 
was his own lawyer; pleaded insanity 
existing at the time of the crime, but not 
later; drove judge and lawyers wild by 
his refusal to follow legal methods; 
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and was acquitted by a jury who seemed 
to be influenced mainly by a desire to 
make this poor wife-killer a Christmas 
present of his liberty and were so igno- 
rant that they were astonished when 
Remus was held for criminal insanity 
proceedings. 

Neither of these slayers, the one of a 
little girl, the other of a wife, is entitled 
to arouse any emotion but horror and 
disgust. 


Blue Ribbon Juries 


F is expected that Congress in its 
present session will consider the ap- 
pointment of a Federal Commission to 
study and report as to desirable changes 
in the criminal law and procedure of 
Federal courts. Abuses specified relate 
to probation and parole, the manage- 
ment of prisons, and leniency to habitual 
criminals. 

So far the legislation might be of the 
type of New York’s Baumes Law. But 
in one other proposed method of making 
punishment for crime certain and soon 
New York has long been in advance. 
This is in what have been popularly 
called blue ribbon juries. <A staff writer 
in the Brooklyn “Eagle,” Mr. Thomas 
S. Rice, asserts that the recent mistrial 
in the Sinclair-Fall case would have 
been impossible if there were such a 
Federal jury law, as the juror whose 
loose talk started the trouble would 
never have been on the jury. 

Briefly, New York’s Special Jurors 
Law, adopted over twenty years ago, 
provides for a special jury in any county 
having a million or more population. If 
a United States statute is passed, prob- 
ably the Federal district would serve as 
a unit. In New York the special jurors, 
selected under the direction of appellate 
judges, are exempt from other jury ser- 
vice, and they are chosen because of 
their being known as intelligent, sub- 
stantial citizens. 

Several hundred jurors are on the list. 
Legally they may be called for in either 
criminal or civil cases, but actually they 
are rarely called for except in important 
criminal cases. The law has been at- 
tacked, but has been sustained by the 
Court of Appeals. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, who 
with Senator Walsh, of Montana, is re- 


ported to favor this and other Federal 
criminal law reforms, says, “It seems to 
me we should have improved methods of 
obtaining better jury material and better 
juries.” 

What has been going on in Washing- 
ton lately confirms this mild statement; 
and so does the verdict of the jury in 
the Remus case. 


S-4— What is the Lesson P 


NEVITABLY, as the last hope of rescue 
for the victims of the S—4 disasier 
faded out, there followed questions 
whether their death might have been 
made avoidable, whether such tragedies 
are preventable in the future, whether 
all was done that could be done. As to 
the last there is no strong reason to 
doubt—sea and st m made the effort 
fruitless. As to the other two questions, 
the most searching inquiry and a study 
of the elicited facts in their widest as- 
pects are demanded and will doubtless 
be made. 

The scores of suggestions and criti- 
cisms published range in authorship 
from the lady who says that the Navy 
should use a magnet to raise sunken sub- 
marines to competent engineers, Among 
them, in addition to the two we named 
last week (iron loops outside submarines 
to which chains might be fastened to 
help in raising, and the making impera- 
tive of a surface convoy whenever pos- 
sible), are that buoys attached outside 
and releasable from inside should be 
used; that oscillators, “the ears of a 
ship,” should be in every submarine and 
naval ship to warn of other vessels— 
Professor Fessenden, inventor of devices 
used in war time, is quoted as saying 
that if the Paulding, with which the S—4 
collided, had had this equipment, she 
would have been warned of the S—4’s 
presence, 

Secretary Wilbur (according to a 
statement in the New York “Sun”) re- 
marks that submarines are “not built 
merely to be rescued; they are built for 
military purposes.” This sounds flippant 
and has caused resentment. Secretary 
Wilbur cannot dissuade the country 
from believing that submarine sailors 
should be protected by every possible 
way not inconsistent with military ends. 
The New York “Times” summarizes the 
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Secretary’s view as being that “the sub- 
marine policy of the Navy had been con- 
centrated on improvements in internal 
submarine construction intended to in- 
crease their safety, rather than on utili- 
zation of limited space in them for 
bulky safety equipment which might, or 
might not, be found available in an acci- 


dent.” 

Admiral Rock’s letter after the loss of 
the S-51 is given out by Secretary Wil- 
bur. It argues against the efficacy and 
practicality of many safety devices, but 
thinks that new submarines built with 
more room might be better guarded. Of 
course, a submarine cannot be built in a 
day, but meanwhile every conceivable 
effort should be used to make the old 
ones safe. The Admiral does not seem 
to see this, 

Here we have the same callousness 
that allowed the use of the airplanes 
called “Jennies” while better ones were 
being built. The death of Curtis 
Wheeler will not soon be forgotten. 


The Dawn, Missing at Sea 


T’ is the irony of fate that the Dawn, 

chosen, it is stated, by Mrs. Grayson 
as peculiarly fitted to prove that the 
Atlantic could be crossed in the safe and 
sane way, was turned back by misad- 
venture three times—once when five 
hundred miles at sea. 

Not deterred by these failures nor by 
advice against undertaking a winter 
flight, Mrs. Grayson, with Omdal, an 
experienced Norwegian pilot, Golds- 
borough, navigator and relief pilot, and 
Koehler, engine expert, on December 23 
left Roosevelt Field, bound, on the first 
leg of the flight, for Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland, with strong hope of reaching 
England on Christmas Day. 

What happened we shall probably 
never know. If a half-read radio mes- 
sage from the Dawn was rightly inter- 
preted, the “amphibian” must have been 
forced down somewhere between Cape 
Cod and Sable Island. But for two days 
cruisers and other vessels scanned coast 
and waves in vain, while on Monday the 
great dirigible Los Angeles, with a much 
wider range of vision, had no better for- 
tune. 

Again the question is asked, Why 
prove what has already been proved? 
We know that the Atlantic can be 
crossed by airplane—it has been ‘done 
more than once: but we know also that 
the feat is not ‘merely dangerous, but 
that, unless it is undertaken with the 
best possible combination of excellence 
in engine, type of plane, pilot, and at 
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least fairly satisfactory weather, it is 
extra-hazardous, The temptation to 
overload is strong, and may have been 
the underlying source of disaster. Pub- 
lic opinion now favors distance flying 
that directly leads to continuous air 
intercourse between countries and de- 
velopment thereby of commerce and 
friendly relations. 

Mrs, Grayson, impelled by the desire 
to be the first woman to make a com- 
plete transatlantic voyage, had courage 
and persistence, and, with lier crew, de- 
serves honor. 

It is now to be hoped that hereafter 
aspirants for transocean victories may 
be induced to secure in advance inspec- 


tion and approval from adequate aero- 
nautical authorities. 


Mr. Hoover’s Qualifications 


| ree have openly recognized 
that Secretary Hoover’s candidacy 
for the Presidential nomination is al- 
ready formidable. Of course those who 
want to keep on the safe side of cer- 
tainty by not committing themselves 
have not acknowledged Mr. Hoover’s 
strength specifically; that is not the way 
of politicians. What they have done is 
to question Mr. Hoover’s eligibility. 
What are the Constitutional qualifica- 
tions that a man must have to be eligible 
for the Presidency? Most Americans 
would say that any native American 
thirty-five years old is eligible. There 
is, however, a clause in the Constitution 
which most Americans, we think, ignore. 
It is that which says that no person shall 
be eligible to the office who shall not 
have been “fourteen years a resident 
within the United States.” How did 
that clause happen to get into the Con- 
stitution, and what does it mean? 
The provision. regarding eligibility as 
it now stands in the Constitution reads: 
No person except a natural born 
Citizen, or a Citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the Adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the Office of President; neither shall 
any Person be eligible to that Office 
who shall not have attained to the 
Age of thirty-five Years, and been 
fourteen Years a Resident within the 
United States. 


As Thomas James Norton points out 
in his compact book “The Constitution 
of the United States: Its Sources and 
Its Application,” “many of foreign birth 
who had helped to create the United 
States would have been rendered ineligi- 
ble had not the provision been inserted 
making eligible those of foreign birth 


who at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution were citizens of the United 
States.” Of these, as Mr, Norton notes, 
seven were signers of the Constitution. 
Among them the foremost was Alexan- 
der Hamilton. No record, so far as we 
know, explains why the requirement as 
to residence was added; but it is plain 
that without such a provision a new- 
comer who had had no part in the Revo- 
lution or in the framing of the Govern- 
ment might have been eligible. With 
the lapse of time that has rendered ob- 
solete the eligibility of foreign-born citi- 
zens, the provision as to residence seems 
to have lost significance. It remains, 
however, as a valid part of the Consti- 
tution. 

There is no possible doubt that Mr. 
Hoover has been a resident in the 
United States for fourteen years. He 
was born here (in Iowa), grew up here, 
was educated here (taking his bachelor’s 
degree at Stanford University). 

The question concerning Mr. Hoover 
is possible only if the provision is in- 
terpreted as requiring of an American 
citizen residence for fourteen years im- 
mediately preceding the term for which 
he is otherwise eligible. That is stretch- 
ing both language and the facts. The 
New York “World,” whose party affilia- 
tions are opposed to Mr. Hoover’s, de- 
clares the attack on Mr. Hoover is for 
the purpose of making him appear “a 
kind of expatriated person,” and adds 
that “nothing could be further from the 
truth.” Mr. Hoover’s activities abroad 
both as an engineer and as a humani- 
tarian have been the activities of an 
American and have redounded not 
merely to his own honor but to the 
honor of his country. 

This incident is significant solely as a 
tribute from Mr. Hoover’s political foes 
within and without his party to the for- 
midable character of his candidacy. 


Senator Jones, of New Mexico 


i the death of Senator A. A. Jones, of 
New Mexico, the Senate of the 
United States has lost one of the least 
spectacular and one of the most service- 
able of its members. Senator Jones was 
rarely heard from the floor, but when 
he did speak it was with deliberation 
and thorough knowledge of his subject. 
The record of his years in the Senate is 
mainly the record of efficient committee 
work. He had been extremely active in 
the work of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and only a little less active, if at 
all so, in the work of the Committee on 
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Education and the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. He had made him- 
self an authority on questions relating 
to alien property, veterans’ problems, 
and internal revenue. 

The son of a West Tennessee 
preacher, Mr. Jones began his active life 
as a West Tennessee school-teacher. He 
went to New Mexico as a teacher, but 
soon identified himself completely with 
the affairs of that State. Though he 
gave the greater part of his life to the 
practice of law, he served New Mexico 
in many capacities. Except as Senator, 
the only position that he ever held in 
Washington was that of First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for about a 
year at the beginning of the Wilson 
Administration. 

Since Governor Dillon, of New Mex- 
ico, is a Republican, the death of Sena- 
tor Jones will probably have the effect 
of giving the Republicans, for this ses- 
sion at least, the majority which, up to 
this time, they have lacked in the Seven- 
tieth Congress. 

But his opponents, the Republicans, 
hardly less than his colleagues, the 
Democrats, will miss Jones of New Mex- 
ico in the Senate. 


Airports for New York 


— Colonel Lindbergh called the 
flying-field at Mexico one of the 
most beautiful he had ever seen and 
superior to any that New York had, the 
metropolis and chief seaport of the 
United States can certainly be said to 
be behind the times in aviation. Indeed, 
New York City is much less aware of 
the progress made in air transportation 
than many an American city of moder- 
ate size. Of course, it suffers under the 
disadvantage of lack of open spaces near 
its business heart. Nevertheless it has 
been laggard in providing itself with 
adequate flying facilities. 

Now a fact-finding committee, se- 
lected at the request of Secretary Hoo- 
ver by the two States of New York and 
New Jersey, has reported recommenda- 
tions for six airports in the New York- 
New Jersey metropolitan area, For this 
purpose it has divided this general area 
into six subsidiary areas. For one of 
the areas, what might be called the Wall 
Street-Brooklyn district, the committee 
recommends unanimously the use of 
Governor’s Island. As those living at a 
distance from New York may not know, 
this island is a Federal military reserva- 
tion lying in the upper bay close to 
Brooklyn and not far from the southern 
end of Manhattan, It has the advan- 
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tage of being available for seaplanes as 
well as landplanes; but has the disad- 
vantage of being situated so that those 
who land there can reach the business 
district of New York only by ferry. 
There is, however, no other place which 
the committee suggests for this district 
as even second choice. 

There are two alternative sites sug- 
gested in the Jamaica Bay district, two 
alternative sites in Queens, two alterna- 
tive sites in the Bronx, and in New 
Jersey two alternative sites on the Hack- 
ensack Meadows and one site near New- 
ark Bay. Unfortunately, with respect 
to one of these subsidiary areas the 
choice of the committee is not unani- 
mous. The Mayor of New York, Mr. 
Walker, apparently unwilling to assume 
any responsibility in the matter, has said 
that when the committee can agree on 
recommendations they can “be assured 
of speedy action on the part of the city 
of New York.” When a committee of 
twenty-five is virtual), snanimous with 
regard to the sites 0: five out of six 
areas, what more can the city authorities 
expect? 

If Governor’s Island is to be used for 
airport purposes, the United States will 
have to take some action; for at present 
Governor’s Island is under the authority 
of the War Department and can be used 
in the way the committee proposes only 
with the consent either of the War De- 
partment or of Congress. 

Secretary Hoover in a communication 
has said that adequate airport facilities 
for the New York metropolitan area are 
indispensable to the development of 
commercial aeronautics; and Mr. Mac- 
Cracken, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aviation, has declared 
that travel by air in this country is go- 
ing to be on a greater scale than any- 
thing ever dreamed of in Europe, and 
that after visiting more than half the 
States of the Union he found that the 
question in all localities, after local 
needs had been considered, was what 
New York proposed to do. 

New York will have to make up for 
lost time if it is to be a great port of the 
air, as it is of the sea. 


Uncle Sam, Bookkeeper 


| daeedirtaeaarieniia Dawes has turned 
book reviewer. But, even in that 
capacity, his zeal flames for abolition of 
the cumbersome in Governmental affairs. 

The book is “The National Budget 
System,” by W. F. Willoughby, Director 
of the Institute of Government Re- 
search. Of that kind of writing General 


Dawes ought to be a competent re- 


viewer. He was the first Director of the 
Budget. 

The review took, largely, the form of 
what many will agree was a deserved 
attack upon Government bookkeeping 
and upon Comptroller-General McCarl 
for his failure to reform it. Bookkeep- 
ing methods in use in the Government, 
he said, “furnish little aid to the Execu- 
tive or his agent, the Director of the 
Budget, in determining the relative 
operating efficiency and cost of the 
Departments. They operate also to 
keep Congress uninformed. The pres- 
ent system of Governmental bookkeep- 
ing would not be tolerated for a day in 
a properly conducted business enter- 
prise.” 

Responsibility for this is placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the Comp- 
troller-General. With the powers now 
in his hands, says Vice-President Dawes, 
“he could inaugurate a reform in the 
Governmental bookkeeping of the 
United States which would at once make 
it a model for the world. The changes 
thus far have been minor and compara- 
tively inconsequential.” 

The Vice-President is not alone in be- 
lieving that real efficiency in Washing- 
ton would do more to save money than 
all of the pinching of appropriations, 
without efficiency, that can be done. 


Yale Goes Over the Top 


y= Endowment Fund has sur- 
passed the hope of completing the 
$20,000,000 asked for; it is already 
over-subscribed by $200,000, and the 
last word has not been said. Congratu- 
lations are due to the subscribing alumni 
and undergraduates, and to the finely 
organized body of men who carried on 
the drive, as well as to the University. 

From the class of 1853 on to the class 
of 1927 and from students now on the 
rolls have come 20,000 responses to the 
request for $20,000,000. It is gratifying 
to note also that non-Yale men have 
contributed a tenth of the total. 

Already, says President Angell, a 
marked improvement is seen in the 
morale of the teaching force, in the rec- 
ognition of the facts that hereafter there 
will be adequate compensation, that en- 
larged plans for instruction are now un- 
der way, and that the future is definitely 
brighter and wider. 

From the beginning the purpose of the 
Yale Fund has been for a finer, not a 
bigger Yale, for brains rather than for 
buildings. Dr. Angell restates this more 
formally when he says: ‘We can begin 
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the process of paying to our teachers 
salaries more nearly commensurate with 
the cost of living. We can add compe- 
tent new members to the staffs in under- 
manned departments and for the devel- 
opment of honors work; we can prepare 
to care properly for the library in its 
new home now building.” 

Yale’s President is right in declaring 
that this is a vote of confidence in the 
American university as an institution. 


Opening Up Africa 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Cecil Rhodes, 
who was a dreamer as well as an 
administrator, had a vision of a railroad 
from Cape Town to Cairo. He saw it 
“all red”—for red is the color of British 
territory on the maps. “This road,” he 
said, “would cut Africa through the cen- 
ter and pick up trade on the way”— 
British trade, he meant. 

This little scheme involved a double 
steel track five thousand miles long 
through the heart of Africa. Part of it 
was built, but the “all red” idea was 
thwarted when Germany got concessions 
in Africa which cut the proposed line. 

Now again we hear the cry, “From 
Cairo to Cape Town.” But times have 
changed. The proposal now urged is for 
motor highways. The chief proponent 
of this plan just now is a South African 
millionaire who is always called Sir Abe 
Bailey. Not every one agrees with him, 
but many do. He wants, he says, a 
series of African highways, “linking up 
all the British possessions, opening the 
dark places of the Continent, feeding 
and fed by their tropical products and 
resources—the greatest and the most 
binding highways in the world.” 

As the map reproduced on this page 
shows, Great Britain now has dominion 
or control and influence over a strip of 
territory from north to south along the 
enormous length of eastern and central 
Africa. Crossroads would be as impor- 
tant as the main road. The develop- 
ment of motor trucks and open roads 
has been so enormous that there is noth- 
ing on the face of it impossible in this 
plan. 

But hardly is the motor-road plan 
broached than in comes something more 
modern yet—a strong agitation for the 
establishing of air-roads, air surveys, and 
airplane stations all along this route. In 
fact, within a year, it is said, forty 
thousand square miles of virgin territory 
in Rhodesia alone has been surveyed. 
Sir Alan Cobham is now engaged in 
flights in a seaplane with the idea of 
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finding out whether that is not the best 
way of air transport from the Mediter- 
ranean to Lake Victoria Nyanza by way 
of the Nile. Here, again, is the possi- 
bility of a through African route. 

We used to talk a great deal about 
“darkest Africa,” but when all the plans 
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British control, giving a clear right of 
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now on foot go through that continent 
will be no darker than its sister-conti- 
nents. 


Reclamation Politics 
in Flood Control 


sie possibility that there is more 
politics in Mississippi flood control 
than has yet been introduced by the con- 
troversy over the apportionment of ex- 
penses, is suggested by the visit of an 
Amarillo, Texas, gentleman before the 
House Flood Control Committee de- 
manding reclamation dams for the Texas 
Panhandle. As a matter of fact, besides 
dams, the visitor, one A. S. Stinnett, 
mentioned “levees, dikes, reforestation, 
water power, irrigation, and water sup- 
plies,” and pointed figuratively to half a 
million acres of barren plains that could 
be brought into grain production along 
the South Canadian River alone. 

The omens are portentous that the 


Texas gentleman is merely heading a 
procession. Between Montana and New 
Mexico literally hundreds of good-sized 
streams rise which eventually feed the 
Mississippi. If the object of flood con- 
trol is to keep the waters of these 
streams from coming in flood into the 
main Mississippi tributaries, they must 
all be dammed somewhere—at least, all 
residents and land-sale promoters within 
irrigating range of their banks will be 
inclined to think so. Congress, there- 
fore, seems morally, or perhaps not al- 
ways quite morally, certain to be del- 
uged by appeals that the only way to 
save New Orleans is to dam Lost Rac- 
coon Creek. 

What makes the situation dangerous 
is that there is so much practical politi- 
cal medicine in it. Dam and reservoir 
locations theoretically should be decided 
by competent engineering talent, and 
reclamation projects should be created in 
connection with them only where condi- 
tions are demonstrably favorable. But 
there is scarcely a county in the moun- 
tain States, or in the arid western por- 
tions of the plain States from North 
Dakota to Texas, whose inhabitants are 
not convinced that they would grow rich 
on reclamation and irrigation develop- 
ment if tney could only get the Govern- 
ment to pay for the necessary construc- 
tion. 

The party which will promise the most 
constructing, or whose politicians are 
most successful in creating the impres- 
sion that they can wheedle the neces- 
sary appropriations out of their party 
majority if it wins the next Congress, 
will have an inside track in carrying 
mountain and plains Congressional dis- 
tricts next year. In a close election such 
propaganda may have a decisive influ- 
ence on the electoral vote of several 
mountain and plains States. 

Since a far-flung Mississippi flood 
control program must eventually be 
sanctioned by Congress in any case, the 
natural tendency in the West wili be for 
rival politicians and party organizations 
to bid against one another in offering 
these reclamation accessories. Some of 
them are unquestionably desirable. If 
the Government is to dam the Mississip- 
pi’s head-waters in arid territory, it is 
economic common sense for it to make 
provision for the maximum of productive 
development from its expenses. But 
common sense flies out of the window 
when politics enters through the door- 
way. 

Congress in a Presidential year will 
need an unusual amount of moral stam- 
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ina and practical engineering advice to 
keep the reclamation side-show of flood 
control from degenerating into a scandal 
of waste and local favoritism. 


China—Keep Out! 


« HAT—no more dinosaur eggs?” 

is naturally the first jocular 
question upon reading that a movement 
is under way among Chinese scientific 
organizations to oppose foreign expedi- 
tions aiming at research in natural his- 
tory in China, But the matter is more 
serious than that, 

Nearly every one knows the work that 
has been done by the American Museum 
of Natural History, under the direction 
of Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, in seek- 
ing for evidence of ancient man and pre- 
historic life in central Asia. Now what 
is involved, apparently, is an attempt 
to establish Chinese control of such 
activities. The shipment from China of 
scientific specimens discovered by ar- 
cheological and other expeditions has re- 
cently been strictly limited, and research 
work there is being hampered both by 
the Peking Government and by the 
attitude of Chinese scientific bodies. 

So marked has the tendency become 
that “Nature,” the British scientific 
periodical, says in a recent issue: 

“In the spring of this year an article 
was circulated to the Chinese press by 
Kuo Wen, in which a joint statement 
was made on behalf of several Chinese 
scientific organizations in Peking, an- 
nouncing the formation of a United 
Association to fight the efforts of various 
scientific expeditions to search for the 
remains of ancient man and other evi- 
dences of a paleontological and archeo- 
logical character in China, This mani- 
festo had special reference to Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s journey into the desert region 
of western China, but it was also un- 
doubtedly aimed at the expedition of the 
American Museum of Natura! History. 
. .. Since then it has been decreed that 
no specimens of birds may be exported 
from China, and only three scientific 
specimens of any other species of animal 
or plant life. In view of the lack of 
this decree will obviously greatly ham- 
per identification and research. The 
later barring of Mongolia to the Ameri- 
can expedition is ostensibly attributed 
to military and political reasons.” 

If what “Nature” describes becomes a 
settled policy, Western science may find 
itself facing a Great Wall in China 
which will effectively block exploration 
and research. 
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But even China’s most unreasoning 
Nationalists must come to see that re- 
sisting scientific study is not a way to 
advance the position of China as a na- 
tion. 


Probes in Washington 


\ \ J ASHINGTON went into the holiday 
season with two of its main ex- 
citements seething and the third. sleep- 


- 





William Randolph Hearst 


ing. The Senate “slush fund” commit- 
tee had done nothing about Senators- 
elect—if, really, they are elect—Smith 
and Vare, and probably will do nothing 
for some time after New Year’s. But 
another Senate special committee kept 
quite busy up to the holiday recess with 
the Hearst-Mexican documents scandal, 
and the Sinclair-Burns contempt of 
court scandal was stirred and restirred 
under the nose of Justice Siddons. 

The Hearst-Mexican investigation has 
not yet reached anywhere near the bot- 
tom of the mess. It has, however, re- 
vealed the apparent fact that for some 
time past official documents, like relics 
of the saints, have been on sale almost 
everywhere in Mexico and at whatever 
price the traffic would bear. It has not, 
however, proved anything as to whether 
the official documents bought by Hearst 
from Avila were genuine or spurious. 

The contempt hearing, after bringing 
out the fact that the Burns operatives 
in Sinclair’s employ did many things 
beyond mere shadowing of jurors, 
turned to charges of coercion against 
the District Attorney’s office, and sev- 
eral circumstances were brought out 
which were not at all in accord with the 


ideal of a prosecuto1’s duties. They 
rested, however, almost wholly on the 
testimony of Juror Kidwell, who is said 
to have talked during the conspiracy 
trial of his expectation of owning an 
automobile as long as a trolley car. On 
this and other points his testimony has 
appeared somewhat contradictory. 

Perhaps the truth in these investiga- 
tions may be found even if the paths 
that lead to it are crooked. 


Omens for Jackson Day 


i the Democratic nomination for 
President is not to go by default to 
Governor Smith, of New York, the 
Jackson Day dinner, which is to be held 
in Washington on January 12, may fur- 
nish some indication as to the rallying- 
point of the opposition. There is not at 
this time any such point; the dinner 
may supply it. 

It is hardly conceivable that any of 
the more seasoned “possibilities” can 
say anything, publicly or privately, at a 
dinner that would start a substantial 
boom; but the inconceivable occurs in 
Democratic affairs, Then there are the 
“possibilities” who, from a_ political 
standpoint, are unseasoned. Nobody 
knows just what Presidential timber 
may have been lying in the log through 
these years when the party has been 
alternately in stagnation and chaos, 

Not long ago Owen D. Young went to 
Alabama and made a speech, not politi- 
cal. So favorably did it impress those 
who heard it that a sizable Young-for- 
President boom, regional but real, ap- 
peared. 

Young or some other—should we say 


. Young and some others?>—may make an 


equally favorable and wider-spread im- 
pression by what they say at the Jack- 
son Day dinner. 

Incidentally and aside, a race between 
Dawes and Young, the co-authors of the 
Dawes Plan, would furnish one of the 
most interesting spectacles that Ameri- 
can politics has produced. 

Of course, the dinner, and party pros- 
pects with it, may go up in fireworks. 
No Jackson Day dinner was held in 
1924 because of the fear that the mixing 
of McAdoo and Smith would produce 
an explosion. As things turned out, the 
dinner might better have been held. 
The explosion was simply transferred to 
Madison Square Garden. 

In 1920 a Jackson Day dinner was 
given—and no thinking man came away 
from it with any hope of success. Will- 
jam Jennings Bryan made a speech 
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Courtesy Reinhardt Galleries 
‘*PIONEER WOMAN’”’ 


The prize-winning statue of Bryant Baker 


which amounted practically to serving 
notice that, while he would not bolt, 


he would do the characteristic Bryan. 


stunt. 

Not in recent years has the Jackson 
Day dinner served as a party stimulant. 
But it has traditional importance to 
Democrats and it furnishes, at least, an 
opportunity for party inspiration. 

It is not alweys safe to assume that 
a donkey is dead because his ears are 
drooped. 


A Statue for Oklahoma 


(ee has its share of notoriety 
as a State of political turmoil; but 
this is only a passing phase in a history 
that has its share of fine traditions, In 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, there is to be 
erected a monumental statue commem- 
orating the women who established in 
the homes and wrought into the fabric 
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of the State their own qualities of vigor, 
courage, and hope. To portray their 
qualities in the figure of a typical pio- 
neer woman was the problem which Mr. 
E. W. Marland, of Ponca City, put be- 
fore twelve sculptors of America. Of 
these twelve Mr. Bryant Baker, it has 
been decided, has solved the problem 
most successfully, and from his design 
will be modeled for erection at Ponca 
City the sculptural monument of the 
“Pioneer Woman.” For making his 
choice Mr. Marland employed a novel 
method. He had the models submitted 
by the twelve sculptors exhibited at the 
Reinhardt Galleries in New York City, 
and then in Boston, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Minneapolis, the Minne- 
sota State Fair, Kansas City, the Dallas 
State Fair, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, 
and Ponca City. At each of these 
places visitors were asked to vote for 


their first, second, and third choices. By 
these visitors—numbering all told, it 
was estimated, some three-quarters of a 
million—there were cast 123,000 votes. 
Mr. Baker’s model received a plurality 
in eleven cities, with a total vote of 
42,478. Less than five thousand below 
this total were the votes cast for John 
Gregory’s statue of a pioneer woman 
with a child in her arms receiving a gun 
from her wounded and fallen husband. 
The winning model represents, not the 
pioneer woman after she has arrived and 
has been bent with toil and hardship, 
but the woman setting forth, buoyant, 
determined, equipped with her bundle 
and her Bible, and with her son at her 
side, the promise of the future. 

In some particulars the finished mon- 
ument will differ from the model, but 
not in’ essentials. When completed, it 
will stand thirty or more feet high. The 
park in which the monument will stand 
as well as the monument itself will be 
offered by Mr. Marland as a gift to the 
Nation. 

In this tribute to the pioneer woman 
of the West, Oklahoma will have the dis- 
tinction of being the first to pay artistic 
homage to one of the characteristic 
figures of American history. 


Riots or Sports ? 


W: have had mass-meetings in New 

York to call for action by Secre- 
tary Kellogg on the anti-Jewish riots 
that have been taking place in Rumania 
and Hungary. Unruly students appar- 
ently have caused most of the trouble. 
A group of them in Rumania captured 
American attention by attacking Wilfred 
N. Keller, a citizen of the United States, 
in the hitherto unheard-of town of 
Oradia Mare. Result: protests by the 
American Minister; apologies by the 
Rumanian Government; expressions of 
regret by Premier Bratianu; and indig- 
nation meetings in America. 

Keller seems to have provoked the 
students by running a publishing enter- 
prise which criticised the Government 
and attacked the students for their anti- 
Semitism, and threatening that Ameri- 
can war-ships would be called into 
action if he was hurt. That was a 
slightly exaggerated idea of his own im- 
portance. But the real difficulty lies in 
the fact that the students obviously have 
too few harmless ways of working off 
extra energy, and so take it out in the 
insanity of race prejudice. 

Couldn’t Secretary Kellogg send over 
Tad Jones to teach these Rumanian 
students football and baseball? 
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Dr. Russell and the White Ant 


N airplane starts off from Long Island, New York. Its 
A destination is Newfoundland—apparently. It disap- 

pears. After three days there is no sign of it. Was it 
nothing more than a chip flung to the gale? If an intelligence 
keener than man’s could have known all the factors, could it 
have predicted precisely what happened? But were there not 
indeterminable factors? There were the wills of those on board 
—of the woman who owned the plane, of the radio operator 
and navigator, of the pilot, of the airplane expert. But were 
these wills, like the wind, the exploding gasoline, the beat of 
the fan blades, merely the products of other forces, and, like 
them, in turn helpless to change the current of a predeter- 
mined course? 

A little girl in California is cruelly murdered. A youth, not 
yet of age, is captured and confesses. In planning and carry- 
ing out the crime was he really acting of his own free will? 
Or was he, as well as the dead girl, the victim of unfeeling, 
unswerving, forces? Did this murder lie foreordained in him 
at birth? Was it the inevitable consequence of the combina- 
tion of his inheritance and his environment? Was he but the 
boulder that, rolling down the mountainside, indifferently 
strikes tree or human being, felling the one or blotting out the 
other? Is the operation of the criminal law itself only the 
unyielding cliff against which this life is flung? 

Maeterlinck looks at the civilization of those little creatures 
called termites, and sees in it the possible picture of what 
humanity may become. In his small volume, “The Life of the 
White Ant,” a book that is likely to survive when the best- 
sellers of the day are forgotten, the record of what a poetic 
mind finds and shrinks from in one branch of modern science, 
in some passages a modern version of ancient Ecclesiastes, 
Maeterlinck describes a social organization that, taking no 
account of each individual, has produced a race of beings with 
a record of achievement in many respects far beyond any 
attained by human beings. This society of termites is an 
absolute communism—horrible but inconceivably efficient. It 
can produce workers, soldiers, females, as they are needed. It 
has created a habit of utter self-sacrifice in the interest of the 
group. It is devastating in its destructiveness; but, in spite of 
blindness, of enemies, of obstacles that would be the despair 
of mankind, it has perpetuated the race. And Maeterlinck 
asks if this is what mankind will be compelled to come to. 
Will the same forces that have brought these wretched crea- 
tures to their perfection, to their government by the spirit of 
the termitary, to a veritable soviet, that devours its queen, 
produces as soldiers monsters incapable of eating, devoid of 
sex, and fit only for war, martyrs its adult males, and pro- 
ceeds by what can only be called collective cruelty—will these 
same forces drive mankind to a like end? What difference is 
there between the instincts of the termite and the intelligence 
of man? If there is a difference, is it not all in favor of the 
termite’s instinct and to the discredit of man’s intelligence? 
And where in either is there place for spiritual freedom? Are 
not man and the termite alike a product of impersonal force? 
Are right and wrong, crime and good citizenship, fidelity and 
infidelity, and all the other terms indicating moral distinction, 
mere words without any corresponding reality? 

Religion has had its answers to these questions; but many 
ears, keen to listen to what science has to say, are deaf to the 
voice of religion. Philosophy has had its answers; but many 
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minds, accustomed to think in terms of science, find philos- 
ophy vague or confusing. It is science that has raised such 
questions; has science any answer? 

Henry Norris Russell, Professor and Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Princeton and Research Associate at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, who is widely regarded as the peer of 
any American astronomer today, has given an answer to 
such questions in his book entitled “Fate and Freedom.” Dr. 
Russell is himself a believer in the mechanistic view of the 
universe—or at least believes that the mechanists have the 
better of the argument. The branch of science in which he 
has attained eminence has proved itself a science by its ability 
to predict. Dr. Russell applies his habit of scientific thinking 
to the problem of human freedom. 

It is impossible to give his answer adequately in brief space. 
For his answer as he makes it we refer readers to his book— 
which they will find both compact and readable. But his 
answer can be outlined. 

The mechanical engineer, Dr. Russell says, regards steam 
in a cylinder as an invisible fluid exerting pressure. Upon its 
properties as a fluid he bases his calculations for the building 
of engines which actually work as he expects them to work. 
To deny that steam exerts pressure is to discard the evidence 
of the senses as it is scientifically measured. Yet the physi- 
cist tells us that steam is not a continuous fluid filling the 
cylinder, but is a multitude of molecules occupying but a 
fraction of one per cent of the volume of the cylinder, and 
that these molecules are incompressible. The pressure is 
therefore but a figment of the imagination. The impact of 
these molecules, in their violent dance, is not even uniform. 
But the physicist goes further. These molecules themselves 
are but combinations of atoms, as the chemist says; and the 
atoms in turn are but systems each made up of a nucleus sur- 
rounded by electrons. And, for all we know, the electrons are 
structures made up of still more minute constituents. But all 
this does not make the atom, or molecule, or the pressure of 
fluid, unreal. These are what he calls “statistical properties,” 
and are for the purposes of the physicist, and chemist, and 
engineer very real; and to deny them reality would be to sub: 
stitute the irrelevant for the matter in hand. For example, 
there is no such thing as the temperature of an atom or of a 
molecule. Temperature is a “statistical property.” So this 
conception of statistical properties requires what Dr. Russell 
calls “levels of interpretation.” The level of interpretation of 
a mechanical engineer is very different from that of the physi- 
cist. And above the levels of physical science are other levels. 
It would be as idle to deal with human behavior on the level 
of atoms and electrons as it would be to deal on that level 
with pressure in a cylinder. Suppose we admit that human 
behavior is theoretically predictable by archangels in intellect; 
it is—except sometimes in the average—quite unpredictable 
practically. On the level of interpretation of human behavior, 
freedom is as necessary a concept as is pressure or tempera- 
ture on the level of mechanical engineering. The solid rock, 
to the student of atomic structure, is an assemblage of isolated 
particles. Which is the illusion; which the reality? 

“This much at least we may say,” writes Dr. Russell. “If 
our personal freedom and responsibility are illusions, so is the 
blue sky above us and the solid earth beneath our feet. . . . 
Our freedom is, at the least, as sure as sunrise, as solid as 
rock, as immovable as the everlasting hills; and need we ask 
more?” 

Alike to those who fear science as destructive of the human 
spirit and to those who have been captured by some outpost 
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of science without being trained in the habit of scientific 
thinking we commend this book of Dr. Russell’s. It may help 
the reader of open mind to understand how a man of science 
can also be a man of faith. At least it gives one scientist’s 
answer to the question every one some time asks himself, Am 
I just a passive speck of dust, as devoid of choice as the wind 


that tosses me about, or am I captain of my soul? 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


The Army-Navy Football 
Break 


OOTBALL has finally reached the Congress of the 
k United States. 

It is a long and wearisome trail this sport has trav- 
eled. In early November, 1869, twenty-five young men of 
Princeton came to New Brunswick and there met a group of 
Rutgers students in the first game of intercollegiate football 
in history. The Princeton men arrived in the morning, and 
the two teams together discussed the rules to govern play and 
agreed on them; and that afternoon, watched by a few cu- 
rious onlookers, they went out and played the game. Rutgers 
won; but a week later the Rutgers men went to Princeton, 
and there, playing under rules which Princeton fancied, were 
defeated. Today two other institutions failed to reach an 
agreement to meet each other in football during the coming 
year. Word of the failure is flashed by wire over the entire 
country; it is posted on the bulletin-boards of ships at sea; 
indignant people write to the newspapers and want to know 
by what right they are to be deprived of their annual spec- 
tacle; admirals and generals and hundreds of lesser officers 
exchange letters and ultimatums, Finally, Mr. Britten, of 
Illinois, and Mr. Hamilton Fish, of New York, propose that 
Congress take the matter up and put the whole thing to a 
vote. At no time have the desires of the players or of the 
undergraduate bodies been consulted. 

Of these two institutions the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, wishes to confine the game to players who have 
had no more than three years of ’varsity play; while the 
United States Military Academy, at West Point, insists on 
allowing any cadet to play whose standing permits him to 
represent the Academy—no matter what his previous experi- 
ence on college teams may have been. One of the Army play- 
ers was playing on a college team seven years ago when one 
of his opponents this year was twelve years old. The argu- 
ments pro and con need not be rehearsed here. More impor- 
tant than any of them is the larger question which this break 
has raised. 

Is football a game, or is it some National ritual for the 
benefit of the spectators and the country at large? 

If it is to be made a ritual, a sort of National institution, 
then, by all means, let the taxpayers have their say and let 
Congress make laws for it. Let us not, then, pretend that it is 
a sport conducted for the benefit of those who play it or even 
for the benefit of the undergraduates who are represented by 
the team. By all means, then, let the players be treated as 
priests of a religious ceremony or as gladiators to amuse the 
populace while awaiting the more serious business of war, 

But if football is a sport, let the taxpayer and Congress 
keep hands off. Let it be encouraged as a good developer of 
the combative spirit that is essential in men under military 
and naval training, but let the undergraduates themselves de- 
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cide how it shall be regulated. If they cannot be trusted with 
their sports, they are not worth the training that the Nation 
gives them. 


Lays for Stewards 


N the old whaling days the crews of the whalers were paid 

I according to a system of “lays.” A “lay” consisted of a 

prearranged proportion of the earnings made by the ship 

on its voyage. Harpooners, of course, got a larger lay than 

cabin boys, and the captains than either. It was an attempt 
to apportion reward to deserts—in due moderation. 

It has occurred to us that this old system of profit-sharing 
might be easily and comfortably applied to our modern pas- 
senger liners. 

It is not exclusively the novice in traveling who is embar- 
rassed and disturbed over the proper size of the fee to give 
his deck, cabin, or dining-saloon steward. As a voyage ends, 
there are always whispered conferences among passengers as 
to the propriety or necessity of five dollars here, or ten dol- 
lars there. Many a passenger has walked down the gang- 
plank with the uncomfortable feeling that he has been fool- 
ishly generous or unkindly parsimonious. As long as it is the 
custom at sea for passengers to pay part of the crew’s wages 
this feeling of discomfort will doubtless remain. 

If the system of fees could be standardized or made a defi- 
nite charge, this feeling of discomfort might be largely re- 
moved. A standardized fee system, with a definite charge for 
the passengers and a definite reward to appropriate members 
of the crew, would work out to the advautage of both. 

In some parts of the Continent the hotels are adopting a 
regular surcharge for service, and in the better-run hotels 
using this system the need for personal feeling has been prac- 
tically eliminated. The traveler knows when he takes his 
room that ten per cent will be added for service, and that 
will be the limit that is expected of him, Why could not a 
similar percentage be added to the cost of steamship tickets 
and the whole amount divided into “lays” for the men who 
do so much to add to the ease of voyages? Such lays might 
be increased in size with length of service, thereby tending to 
stabilize employment at sea through reward for faithfulness 
and experience. Under such system, there would be no need 
for dining-saloon stewards to “whack up” with the force in 
the galley, and passengers with ungenerous stewards would 
not have to suffer in the form of cold and tardy dishes for 
neglect meted out to the man behind the galley stove. 

Such a proposal as we have outlined would doubtless have 
to be adopted by the larger steamship companies acting in 
concert. We commend it to their study and consideration. 


P. S.—There is an old story from the wharves of New Bed- 
ford which it might be well to report as a warning to stewards 
should their employers adopt the suggestion we have made, 

In the olden days when a greenhorn shipped on a whaler 
(and many of the men who shipped on whalers were green- 
horns from the backwoods) he was offered, let us say, a lay 
of one-two-hundredth of the profits of a voyage. If he ob- 
jected to the smallness of his share, the captain would reply, 
“Well, if one-two-hundredth isn’t enough, how about one- 
two-hundredth-and-fiftieth?” They say that many boys were 
tripped up in this way by their unfamiliarity with fractions. 
We ‘doubt, however, if Atlantic or Pacific stewards could be 
caught by such a simple trick. 
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I’m Glad I’m Not a College Man 


As told to J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


r HERE is a big load off my mind: 
I have decided that I am not 
going to college. 

For four years this question has 
troubled me as well as my parents, and 
I was never without a depressing feel- 
ing that I might be making a mistake 
whichever way I chose. There is great 
relief in making up one’s mind definitely. 

My parents are hard-working people 
with very little surplus money, and I am 
very glad that this is so. If I had been 
the typical son of well-to-do parents, I 
would have been shot through the stand- 
ard groove from prep school to college 
with hardly an interval to think. As I 
now know, our system of education is 
really built for those well-to-do sons, 
and for the most part it turns them out 
as standardized as though cut with a 
cookie cutter. Prep school and college 
constitute for such sons and daughters a 


kind of social club, and what they. 


keenly desire in going there is not edu- 
cation, but social contacts. How many, 
many times I have heard it said that the 
acquaintances one makes at school are 
very important to one’s success! 


HE story of how I was cured of my 
college idea may interest you. In 
prep school I followed the usual noncha- 
lant “system” of the young fellows there, 
taking study very lightly indeed, and 
developing very much more expensive 
habits than I had ever known before. I 
utterly despised the clothes I wore when 
I went there, and did not dream of 
wearing any others but those from the 
same tailors my chums patronized. Lo- 
cated in New Jersey, not far from 
Princeton, this prep school gave us 
youngsters frequent contact with college 
life, and, of course, all our outlooks and 
standards were based upon expectations 
of going there. Our thoughts, our talk, 
our dreams, were all of football, dances, 
and good times. My first arrest of 
thought came when my father flatly told 
me that he could not afford to send me 
to Princeton, and that I would have to 
help work my way through whatever 
college we chose. I developed resent- 
ment against my father for not permit- 
ting me to follow the smooth groove my 
chums were to follow, and this resent- 
ment turned to bitterness when hard 
times in my father’s business made him 
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decide that I could not even go to any 
college for a year after I came from 
prep school. He regretfully told me that 
I would have to work for a year to help 
save money toward college expenses. 
This was gall and wormwood to me, for 
I recalled how we fellows had looked 
down socially on the fellows who had to 
wait on tables at school to help pay their 
way. 

So it happened that quite unwillingly 
I stepped out into the workaday world, 
which I had learned to regard as some- 
thing utterly uninteresting and dreary. 
I suffered a great deal in self-pity when 
I met my school chums or read their 
care-free, jolly letters, telling of the good 
times they were having at Princeton. I 
did not seem to be able to pick any kind 
of work that interested me. It all 
looked drearily alike to me. I was in- 
terested in only one thing very definitely 
—automobiles. My great ambition was 
to own a fast car in which to take out 
my girl friends. I despised the cheap 
little car the family owned. From this 
you will see that I was certainly a snob 
of the first water in those days, and I 
wish my father had told me a few stern, 
homely truths about myself. 

If I was to go to work, I decided that 
I wanted to work among automobiles. 
Of course, I had the simpleton’s idea 
that all I need do would be to pick the 
company I wanted to work for, and I 
would forthwith be given a nice neat 
job. To my astonishment and dismay, 
the only job open in the company mak- 
ing an expensive car which I first ap-, 
proached was a garage helper’s job. I 
left somewhat in disdain, but, after 
making the round of a number of other 
companies and finding nothing open at 
all, I went back and took the job. Soon 
I developed the clean-hand, white-collar 
complex, and left it. Then started a 
round of various kinds of jobs which, 
one after the other, either disappointed, 
vexed, humbled, or tortured me. I bill- 
clerked, I sold behind a counter, I 
chauffeured, and even on a sudden im- 
pulse took a job with a railway company 
as 2 brakeman. For nine months this 
sort of thing went on, and then summer 
atrived; and, still restless, I asked my 
father if I could not take the summer 
months for a tour around the country, 
earning my way. I was seeking some 


vague adventure and thrill, and figured 
that if I was going to have to work in 
hot weather I wanted to be away from 
home seeing something of the world. 
My father wisely gave me permission, 
and for three months I went through the 
most remarkable grilling that I have 
ever known. Bear in mind that up to 
this time some one had always paid my 
board, looked after my laundry, and 
provided a roof over my head, no mat- 
ter what I did. But during those three 
months I had to buy every single thing 
I used and besides pay for any traveling 
I did. I got into Detroit, with my eye 
on the big automobile factories there, 
but at a time when there was an auto- 
mobile slump. There was little work to 
be had, and before I could get out of 
that town I had to wash dishes in a res- 
taurant. It was the only job I could 
find in three days’ search. I got even 
farther “down” before my three months 
were up, and slept more than once in a 
police station or municipal lodging- 
house. I will frankly say that those 
three months taught me more than any 
school could ever teach me, 

For some weeks I worked in a small 
college town, and just about the time I 
went to work, cutting across the college 
campus, I would see the young men and 
young women go to their classes, and it 
made my heart ache. But I now realize 
that what made my heart ache was the 
good times I imagined those students 
were having and not the learning which 
they were acquiring. I still had the 
“good times” student complex. 

When I came back, fully expecting 
that I would now go to college—even 
though I had saved only $110 out of one 
year’s effort—I was faced by the fact 
that my father’s health was definitely 
failing. His health was so poor that he 
became a liability rather than an asset, 
for he had several expensive operations. 
If I was to go to college now, it would 
have to be “on my own.” 


ergs this quite changed my atti- 
tude toward a college education. 
Instead of desiring it now as a kind of 
pleasant experience, the fact that my 
own earnings would have to be spent for 
it compelled me to ask many whys and 
wherefores which I had never asked be- 
fore. I had learned what a dollar rep- 
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resented. What would I do with a col- 
lege education when I had it? Did I 
need it? Was I the kind of a man who 
could get value from a college educa- 
tion? Did I really know what I wanted 
from college? 

I remember well, however, the spirit 
with which I set out to find a job. I 
felt cheated and out of sorts with the 
world, and I hated the waiting in ante- 
rooms with alot of other applicants, 
whom I felt were beneath me. I was 
humiliated when I was turned down. I 
was pretty soft. 

I got a job at last with an automobile 
dealer, selling a make of automobile I 
particularly liked. I developed a little 
interest, although I certainly couldn’t 
have been worth much as an employee. 
I tired of it quickly, and got a job as a 
combination salesman and service man 
with an automobile supply company. 


O= day I went to hear an address 

by a prominent business man, and 
he painted such an intricate picture of 
modern high-speed business, showing 
how the old rough-and-ready methods 
were no longer effective, that I became 
panic-stricken. I decided that I must 
go to college. This speaker said men 
who didn’t go to college got along faster 
at the start, but they didn’t climb so far 
as college graduates. It was a telling 
argument. I went home, tossed in bed 
half the night, and, not being able to 
sleep, got up and took a long walk 
through the deserted streets; a bitterly 
cold night, I remember. I went to bed 
on the decision that I must resign at 
once and go to college. I had $1,200 
saved. 

The next morning when I went to 
business, all set to write out my resigna- 
tion, there were several telegrams on my 
desk calling for quick and lively action. 
I forgot all about the resignation until 
lunch time. And then I couldn’t bear 
the thought. I discovered that I loved 
my job. 

By this time I was on the sales staff 
of a manufacturing company making 
automobile accessories. I have a lively 
social temperament, and selling seemed 
to fit me. The firm thought very well of 
me, and I couldn’t hope for a better 
outlook. I had discovered that New 
York has at least half a dozen places 
where I could get, at night, a good 
course of education in salesmanship and 
sales management, and I had taken one 
of these courses already. Also I was 
reading a lot—especially after I read the 
statement of a college professor that 
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“college can do very little more, anyhow, 


than direct a man’s reading. 

More and more I am convinced that 
college is not for a man of my tempera- 
ment, and I am very well aware that if I 
had followed my chums to Princeton I 
would neither have taken my studies 
seriously nor developed my talents (such 
as they are) as effe ‘vely as at present. 
And, what is more, « would have ac- 
quired some very serious handicaps in 
point of view and habit. Several times 
in the last year I have read statements 
from college presidents, themselves, 
flatly stating that too many young men 
go to college nowadays, and that most of 
them would be better off if they went to 
work. In fact, it was another statement 
by the President of Harvard University 
on this subject which finally clinched my 
decision. I learn best by actual contact 
with people and tasks, and I am too 
easily led not to fall a prey to some of 
the idling tendencies of college. It is a 
sheer piece of luck for me that my father 
was not a wealthy man. I am amazed 
when some of my chums come to see me 
now to note the comparative emptiness 
of their brains compared with the mental 
interest, the discipline, the judgment, 
and the sense of responsibility which I 
have develoyed since I began to work. 


AS it stands, I have a darn good 
chance to become a sales manager 
and vice-president of our little corpora- 
tion inside of five or eight years. The 
president, who likes me, says he banks 
on me to “make the grade.” I want you 
to know that this puts a fine lot of 
punch and balance into my mind, not to 
say happiness, because—well, you know 
—there is already a girl in the offing. 
Certainly this marrying business for a 
young man is another thing that makes 
a college education dubious in these days 
—for certain types of men like myself. 
I am going to be able to marry in four 
or five years; which would be just about 
the time, if I had gone to college, when 
I would come out of the fog and realize 
that life had some hard work in it, and 
that I must have a specialized training 
and the ambition to apply it. Last year 
some of my chums graduated, and, while 
one or two of them I know are going to 
make a mark for themselves, because 
they began early to specialize, most of 
the others are drifting; many of them 
going into bond houses to sell bonds to 
some of the social acquaintances they 
made in college. This is the limit of 
their understanding of a career and the 
value of a college education! 


Some of these friends, after grad- 
uation, have come to my firm for a job. 
Two of them were hired on my sugges- 
tion, and proved to be the most gosh- 
awful flivvers. They simply would not 
work, and drove me crazy wanting to 
make our office into a kind of a loung- 
ing, smoking, talking place as we used 
to make our room at prep school. If I 
remonstrated with them, they would 
“kid” me. I was ashamed of them, and 
it will be thumbs down henceforth on all 
school friends of mine applying for a 
job. It is incredible to me how they still 
think life is a kind of a campus picnic; 
and everybody is either a “good egg” or 
a “bad egg,” according to his willingness 
to take life as a joke. In justice to my 
old chum Ted, however, I will make one 
exception. He really did honestly try 
on the job we gave him; but he was so 
all-fired soft that the poor fellow went 
quite to pieces when we put him out in 
the field selling. The working alone, the 
bad food in small hotels, the all-day 
facing of sales resistance, broke quickly 
through his flimsy stamina. He hon- 
estly wished to go through the work- 
mill and become a real he-man, but he 
couldn’t. He left, all broken up, to go 
back to papa and mamma in St. Louis, 
where no doubt he will be given a soft 
berth in papa’s profitable business. 
What a crime it is to let a man rot like 
that in college! He might have been 
saved if he had gone to work when I 
did; but the chances are that he will 
never be anything but a shadow of his 
father, who is a real, forceful captain 
of industry. 


I DON’T want to be misunderstood; if 
I were cut out to be a professional 
man, or had engineering ambitions or a 
gift for some other intellectual pursuit, 
no doubt college would have been a good 
thing for me. But I don’t want to be 
a lawyer, doctor, scientist, minister, 
writer, or college professor; therefore 
the sooner I get into contact with life 
and learn how to do things, the better, 
after seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
If I had been more studiously inclined, 
college might have been all right for me, 
because I would have carried away val- 
uable knowledge. As it is, I am practi- 
cally certain that I should have contin- 
ued, like so many others, just to “skin 
through;” having precious little to show 
for four years on the credit side, but a 
lot of things to unlearn on the debit side. 
I believe in college men in business; but 
in college men who have brought some- 
thing out of college, 
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Attic Tales 


Editorial Correspondence from Washington 


T about the time these lines are 
A read—if they are—the National 
Press Club of Washington will 
be moving into its magnificent new 
home, certain floors of the imposing 
new National Press Building—ten mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of brick and stone and 
other things which, some time, somehow, 
is to become the property of the Club. 
The how of it is all perfectly clear, they 
say; but it has to do with the science of 
finance, which, to me, is the alias of 
mystery. 

There is little doubt that every corre- 
spondent here will feel called upon to 
write of the Club’s new home—for the 
reason, if for no other, that it is new. 

A Washington correspondent must, 
by the terms of his tenure, write of 
new things. And yet, what that is gen- 
uinely worth while can be said of any- 
thing new? What, in a serious way, 
could one write of a new shoe? All that 
it has is shiny effrontery—and, perhaps, 
pinching power. But an old shoe! 
There is comedy. And tragedy. And 
that fringe of the essence of faith which 
is called superstition, 

So of all things else. What is to be 
written of ships until they have plowed 
the waves? What, really, until they 
have sunk beneath the waves? What of 
sealing wax until, broken, it gives up its 
mystery? What of cabbages until they 
have become the concomitant of corned 
beef? What of kings until they have 
ruled or ruined? 

What of a new club-house? Nothing 
but words. But of an old one— 

These old quarters of the National 
Press Club of Washington are, it seems 
to me, what the quarters of a corps of 
writing geniuses ought to be. An attic 
on the large scale, it has all of that 
atmosphere which used to make great 
writers. In the summer it is hotter, I 
think, than any other place on earth. 
But other times it has its beauties, par- 
ticularly when the snow beats upon its 
half-windows and blurs, just enough to 
make it glorious, the picture of La 
Fayette Square, the old bronze warriors 
at its corners standing black beneath 
white hats and ponchos. Or when in a 
flaming winter sky, the flagstaff of Ar- 
lington cutting its disc, the sun goes 
down beyond the Potomac. 

In this attic once a war was fought— 
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By DIXON MERRITT 


in a sense, And here, in a sense, a war 
was won. 

It would be at twilight in the days of 
that terrible war winter that we would 
gather here, those of us whose duty it 
was to stay in Washington and try to 
keep the Government in touch with its 
country. Nothing was right; nothing 
could have been right, perhaps, when all 
the world was wrong. They were 
gloomy days. And the’ gloom was 
deeper here, I am sure, than it was in 
the camps. So we would come to the 
Club at twilight and, though there was 
no heart in us, try to hit upon a story 
that would put heart into the coun- 
try. 

We did our duty in that war, I think. 
Nearly always we did hit upon such a 
story. In our own poor way, I think we 
were heroes. I hope we have been for- 
given if not all that we sent out was 
true. It was what we knew should be 
true—and what, by the mercy of God 
and the wisdom of Woodrow Wilson, 
came to be true. 


(>= I determined to send out a 
story “on my own.” I submitted 
it only to Garrard Harris, late of the 
Birmingham “News,” then of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and my closest 
companion in misery. 

He advised me not to send it. When 
I asked for reasons, he said, “It’s suffi- 
cient reason that the papers will not 
print it.” I said they would. He coun- 
tered: “Well, do you think my old pa- 
per, the ‘Register,’ would touch it?” I: 
thought it would. And he, losing pa- 
iience, said: “Well, shoot it. And I'll 
bet you a hat it doesn’t get printed.” 
“Tn the ‘Register’?” I inquired. “Yes,” 
he agreed, “in the ‘Register.’ ” 

“T shot it.” 

The next day Garrard called me on 
the telephone. 

“Dix,” he said, “come down and get 
your hat. The ‘Register’ printed every 
word of your story; and if they’ve got 
any bigger type than they used in the 
headlines they are saving it for Gabriel’s 
last trump.” 


W: used to relax, late at night, by 
playing dominoes. 

It happened to be a Saturday night 
when, by some freak of luck, I annihi- 


lated Hamp Reynolds, who had to do 
with shipping, At a quarter to midnight 
we were on the last game, and, natu- 
rally, he was “playing ’em close to his 
vest”—as close as is possible in the na- 
ture of dominoes, Being winner, I could 
afford to hurry and to urge haste. 

“Hurry up, Hamp,” I implored; “it 
will be tomorrow the first thing you 
know.” 

He hauled out his watch, looked at it, 
solemnly shook his head, “Yes,” he 
said, “it’s worse than that—it will be 
next week in fifteen minutes,’ and 
calmly continued to debate with himself. 
the relative merits of making twenty-five 
or of “sewing up the game.” 


aver used to come, just as they did 
to the soldiers in the camps, to 
cheer us up by talking to us. 

A traveling person was lecturing one 
night on jungle thrills and the like. 
Henry Eland, of the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal,” and Arthur Krock, of—I have for- 
gotten whether he was then on the 
Louisville “Courier-Journal” or the New 
York “World”—happened to be sitting 
together. 

The lecturer told of something that 
made a noise “like a bull eland.” 

Laughed Krock, “Harry, just what 
kind of noise does a bull eland make?” 

Flashed Eland, ‘Much like an empty 
Krock.” 


oo of us sometimes wrote things 
not, strictly speaking, involved in 
winning the war. 

It was shortly after Christmas of that 
winter that John Wilbur Jenkins, who 
had the Navy on his hands, appealed 
for help. “I’ve got to write a speech,” 
he explained, “for one of these United 
States Senators, to be delivered on Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s birthday. And I want to 
read some Lee poetry.” 

I told him that, in my opinion, there 
were only two genuinely worth-while 
poems on Lee. “One of them,” I said, 
“is Father Ryan’s ‘The Sword of Lee.’ 
The other is called ‘Lee at Lexington.’ 
It was written ten or twelve years ago 
by a young newspaper man whose name 
I have forgotten. But I have the poem 
in a scrap-book somewhere. I'll find it 
for you.” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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LMOST 
every 
one who 


remembers “The 
First Year” or 
has a faint mem- 
ory of a certain 
shipping clerk in 
“Bought and 
Paid For” will 
have a soft spot 
in his heart for 
Frank Craven. A 
genuine human being, with a genuine 
talent. 

Which makes it all the more disap- 
pointing to have to report that an eve- 
ning spent at his latest play, “The Nine- 
teenth Hole,” will be only an average 
evening. 

Indeed, we shouldn’t be surprised if 
Mr. Craven himself entertains some 
such idea. Else why the moving pic- 
tures—between acts—of Walter Hagen, 
Bobby Jones, Tommy Armour, and the 
crowds that follow the tournaments? 
Why the efforts of Mr. Grantland Rice 
to reiterate that golf has become a game 
for the MILLIONS? 

Perhaps these things make it possible 
for people who know nothing of golf to 
get more enjoyment from the play than 
would otherwise be the case. But the 
impression remains that all the ancient 
and honorable game can be made to 
contribute to any play Mr. Craven has 
made it contribute to “The Nineteenth 
Hole”—which, as most golfers will sus- 
pect, refers both to that genial moment 
in the lic (Pardon) locker-room when 
the score cards are discussed and to that 
exciting moment when a match is all 
even at the eighteenth green and has to 
be carried beyond for a decision. 

For the locker-room itself is shown, 
with all its familiar accompaniments of 
B. V. D.’S, set-ups, and shower-baths 
(in the distance), and its occasional 
telephone calls from irritated wives of 
members. And the climax of the plot 
is when Mr. Vernon Chase, writer on 
academic subjects—and previously un- 
aware of golf—is forced, in the last act, 
to play the club bully for a large sum of 
money, plus his club memberships; and 
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A Review of the Stage 


the match runs across the eighteenth 
green to another hole. 

All this is funny—of course, And 
unquestionably a bona fide part of the 
American scene. But it is thin, never- 
theless, and meager; and with the pre- 
cise emotional paucity of which golf 
widows complain. 

Certainly there is in it none of the 
beauty of the golf links themselves—no 
cool tees high in the woods, nor shady 
greens beside ponds, nor stretching 
shadows on the turf. No pine trees be- 
side the sea. No autumnal shafts of 
russet striking across the fading fair- 
ways; no winds shaking the rough. 

To many a golfer these things far 
transcend the competitive thrill involved. 
But they do not seem to exist in the 
mind of the characters in “The Nine- 
teenth Hole;” or at least they do not 
appear in the dialogue, although the 
producer has tried to suggest them in 
the scenery. Somehow, in some curious 
fashion, although Mr. Craven is admit- 
tedly a golf enthusiast, the glamour of 
golf has eluded him in his play, and only 
the humor remains—with touches of 
truth inimitably done. 

Was that perfect tee shot an acci- 
dent? Or can you get it again? And 
can you remember this afternoon to 
keep your head down? Your left arm 
now—well, we all know these touches; 
they are almost unbearably real to the 
true golfer. The patter, too. Is it go- 
ing to rain? TI certainly need the exer- 
cise! I will work tonight instead. All 
fives today! Don’t press! Eye on the 
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ball—stop that 
body sway! And 
remember, not 
too tight a grip 
with the left 
hand. Oh, yes, 
we all know it. 

And yet — a 
painful suspicion 
intrudes, 

Is the glamour 
of golf, by any 
chance, merely 
the dream of the optimist, as well as a 
method of escaping from the emotional 
realities of life? 

Certainly, Mr. Craven makes out a 
good case for this point of view. The 
ordinary American golf husband is a 
small boy, says “The Nineteenth Hole,” 
in effect; a boy ruled by his wife and 
mothered by his wife, and in general 
unable to dominate his woman or even 
fight for his own independence, except 
under extraordinary circumstances such 
as when he feels he may be losing caste 
with his fellows, 

When thus aroused, he is rather a 
lion-like chap—but only for a moment. 
Just a flash in the pan. In the end he 
comes to heel again, and the wives write 
the Armistice terms and conclude the 
Treaty of Peace. 

As a picture of the successful, dom- 
inant American business man—the Man 
who does Big Things in a Big Way—the 
play must be a most depressing one for 
women who think, because there is 
enough truth in Craven’s picture to en- 
able him to be funny about it. And it 
isn’t just his likable simpleton alone who 
fits the picture. The number of Ameri- 
can men who do fit it runs into millions, 
In fact, as a satire on American life, as it 
shows itself in our country clubs, the 
play could easily have been made into 
a kind of Main Street of the golf links. 

As it is, in its present form, it pre- 
sents only the sad and yet ever-pleasur- 
able spectacle of another good man 
spoiled by golf—and in this case the 
playwright himself. For his show itself 
is all golf and no drama. 

No, no, Mr, Craven! 
theatre. 


Not in the 
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ceremony of the day was climbing 

into bed and calling for father to 
come tell us a story. The favorite of 
all was “The Little Mouse.” Not only 
we, but countless other children shivered 
and wept over the fate of James, re- 
counted with all the dramatic realism of 
a ministerial talent. 

For years “The Little Mouse” story 
remained a stark tragedy. But one day, 
when my father, sitting cozily in the 
hammock with his audience, had uttered 
the last dread words, the small girl 
looked up, her eyes streaming with tears, 

“A-and h-he n-never saw his mother 
a-any more?” she gulped, staring into 
his face with horror. 

“No,” the reverend gentleman admit- 
ted guiltily, “he never saw his mother 
any more.” 

Without a word, the child rose and 
retired to another part of the grounds, 
absolutely refusing to speak to him or 
so much as look in his direction during 
the rest of his stay. 

So my father decided that, after all, 
he had probably made a mistake, and 
that, in the end, James really— But 
read “The Little Mouse” aloud to some 
child and see. 


[: our family of eight the happiest 


The Little Mouse 


As remembered by Harriet Eager Davis 


HERE was once a mother-mouse who 
had two children, a boy named 
James and a girl named Sally. She was 
a poor widow who worked very hard, 





Tell Me a Story 


Original tales remembered from childhood to tell to children 


ie almost every family there is 
one favorite story which is an 
unwritten classic. It is usually the 
invention of one of the parents, and 
is sometimes passed on with varia- 
tions to each succeeding ‘younger 
generation. In their way, these 
stories are like the folk-tales of the 
Negroes, which Joel Chandler Har- 
ris retold under the title of “Uncle 
Remus.” 

Each week in this department 
Harriet Eager Davis, whom many 
thousands of young people will re- 
member as the editor of the “Little 
Delineator,” will tell for our 
younger readers some one’s favorite 
story. Incidentally, she will be glad 
to get from any Outlook reader 
who is interested the story he re- 
members from his own childhood. | 
For we predict that the nursery 
grown-ups will not be the ones who 
least enjoy these tales, 


but things kept getting worse and worse 
until at last one day there was nothing 
left in the house to eat. 

So she took her son aside and said: 
“James, I have done my best, but some- 
how I just can’t get along. There is no 
food for you and your little sister. 
James, I’m obliged to ask you to help 
me. I hate to send you away so young, 
but I want you to go out into the world 
and see what you can find.” 

Of course, James felt very proud to be 
trusted with such an important errand, 
and he promised to do his best. 

“But,” said his mother, “remember 
this, James. When you find food, don’t 
stop to eat it. Hurry straight home and 
tell Mother about it; then you and sis- 
ter Sally and I can all go and eat to- 
gether.” 

So james promised, 

“Another thing, James, before we say 
good-by,” said his mother. ‘Out in the 
world where you are going there is a 
terrible Thing. It has four legs and a 
great long tail and ears that stick up 
and big round eyes and terrible sharp 
teeth and claws that scratch. And there 
is nothing this Thing likes better than to 


Conducted by HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 


catch a little mouse and eat it up. And 
that Thing is called a Cat. Now, James, 
I want. you to promise me never to go 
near a Cat.” 

And James promised. 

“But,” said his mother, “there is 
something else out in the world, even 
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worse than a Cat. It has two legs and 
two long arms, and it is called a Boy. 
And whenever it sees a little mouse, 
somehow, somewhere, it will find a stone 
and throw it at the mouse. So be very 
careful, James, never to go near a Boy.” 

So James promised to remember 
everything his mother had said, and he 
kissed her and little sister good-by and 
started off. 

But though he ran a long, long way, 
hunting here, there, and everywhere, not 
a scrap of food could he find, not even 
a crumb of bread nor a grain of corn, 
At last, when he was about ready to turn 
back, he came to a farmhouse, and out 
in the barn stood a big barrel. 

James stopped and sniffed. “Um!” he 
thought; “something to eat here, sure,” 
and he hunted all around the barrel un- 
til he found a tiny little hole. It was so 
small that if James had not been so thin 
from starving he could never have wig- 
gled through. As it was, it was a tight 
squeeze, but at last he was inside the 
barrel. 

And what do you suppose he saw? 


Corn. Hundreds and thousands of 
grains of corn. The barrel was full of 
corn! 


James forgot all about mother and lit- 
tle sister waiting at home; he forgot his 
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mother’s warnings; he forgot everything 
but how hungry he felt and how good 
that corn looked. He just sat down and 
ate and ate and ate, crunching the heart 
out of the kernels and throwing away 
the shucks, until he could eat no more. 
Then, tired with the exercise and the ex- 
citement, he fell fast asleep. 

He woke up, hearing a rough voice 
call: “Hey, Bill, get me the hatchet. 
I’m going to open this barrel.” And an- 
other voice answered, “All right, 
Father.” 


It was the farmer and his son coming - 


to open the corn barrel. 

Poor James! He remembered what 
his mother had said, and he ran to the 
hole. But he had grown so fat with 
eating that he couldn’t squeeze through. 
The hole was too small. James tried to 
gnaw it larger, but there was no time. 

. “Cr-rack!” went a terrible noise above 
his head. The farmer had split open the 
barrel. Poor James crouched in the 
corn, too frightened to move. 

“Haw! haw!” laughed the farmer. 
“Bill, just look here! There’s a mouse. 
Won’t our tom-cat have a feast?” And 
then two big faces stared grinning down 
at the little mouse. 

Poor James! He thought of his 
mother, waiting at home, he thought of 
sister Sally, he remembered what his 
mother had said; but it was too late. 

“Oh, me!” he thought; “will I ever 
get home again? Will I ever see my 
mother and my little sister any more?” 

“Go get old Tom,” said the farmer, 
and in a minute the Boy was holding a 
terrible Thing over the top of the barrel. 
It had four legs and a great long tail, 
just as Mother had said, and ears that 
stuck up and big round eyes and terrible 
jee LL 
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sharp teeth and claws that scratched. 
And James knew that it liked nothing 
better than to catch a little mouse and 
eat it up. 
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As soon as the cat saw the mouse it 
gave a terrible ‘““Mieow-w!” and tried to 
jump. But the Boy reached down one 
of his long arms and picked up James 
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and set him on the floor. James started 
to run, but pounce! the Cat brought his 
paw down, and he could not stir. Then 
old Tom lifted his paw. 

“Ah,” thought James, “here’s my 
chance!” and he tried to run again. But 
the Cat was only playing with him. 
Pounce! he caught James under the 
other paw, and this time James felt 
something sharp. He remembered what 
Mother had said about claws, 

Once more the Cat iet go, and this 
time James ran all the way into the 
yard. But Tom caught him again in his 
mouth and tossed him about roughly, 
till James felt two rows of something 
sharp. He remembered what Mother 
had said about teeth. 

He knew now that unless he found 
some way to escape the Cat was going to 
eat him up. 

So the next time old Tom let go James 
ran and hid under a leaf. The Cat 
stopped and looked about, puzzled, then 
he began sniffing the ground. Trem- 
bling all over, James: waited. If only 
the Cat would turn in the other direc- 
tion, he could make a dash and get 
away. And then wouldn’t he run home 
as fast as he could, back to Mother and 
little Sally! 

Nearer and nearer came old Tom, 
sniffing, sniffing, sniffing; all of a sudden 
he lifted his head and came straight 
towards the leaf. 

“Good-by, Mother,” thought James. 
“Good-by, little sister,” and he shut his 
eyes, waiting for the end. 

Something picked him up, then he 
heard the Boy’s voice cry: “S-scat! Get 
out!” and he opened his eyes to find he 
was in the Boy’s hand. 

“Look, Father,” the Boy was saying, 
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“wasn’t he smart? He hid under a leaf. 
I think I'll keep him for a pet. S-scat! 
Get out!” he cried to old Tom, who was 
yowling and sniffing about, very angry 
at losing his dinner. 

So the Boy dropped the little mouse 
into his pocket and walked away, whis- 
tling. There was a peanut there, but 
somehow James had lost his appetite. 
To be sure, he was saved from the ter- 
rible Cat, but what was this Boy going 
to do with him? Mother had said that 
Boys were worse than Cats. Oh, how 
he longed to see Mother again, and little 
sister Sally, and how he wished he had 
run straight home when he found the 
corn barrel, instead of sitting down and 
eating all alone so greedily! 

It was dark, but James could see just 
as well as in the day, and suddenly he 
discovered something. There was a hole 
in the pocket—a hole the Boy’s mother 
had forgotten to sew up. And this hole 
was just big enough for a mouse to slip 





through. In a minute James had wig- 
gled out and down the Boy’s leg and 
away up the road before the Boy knew 
what had happened. 

Oh, how good it felt to be free! James 
heard a shout, but he did not look back. 
He ran and ran and ran until he was out 
of breath, and at last he reached home, 
dead tired, but safe and sound. 

There was Mother, looking terribly 
worried. 

“Why, James,” she cried, “where have 
you been all this time? I’ve been so 
worried—I thought the Cat had got you, 
or a Boy. Your little sister and I grew 
so tired waiting that we went out and 
hunted for ourselves, and look what we 
found!” 

James looked, and there he saw a 
great pile of corn, enough to last Mother 
and Sally and James all the rest of the 
winter! 
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Windows on the World 





IG NAVY 
PLANS _ at 
Washing ton 


do not seem to have 
greatly excited the 
other nations most 
concerned. 

The King’s speech 
closing the British 
Parliament — which, 
of course, means the views of the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, who have the 
monarch’s address prepared for him— 
indicated that the naval policy of Great 
Britain will remain unchanged. Voicing 
regret that “it was impossible to reach 
a general agreement at the Geneva 
Naval Conference to limit the navies of 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States,” the address continued: “My 
Government has no intention of em- 
barking on an increase in their naval 
building program, which is based upon 
a considered view of the defensive needs 
of my widespread empire.” 

In Japan neither the spokesmen of 
the navy nor the newspapers showed 
any concern. As a matter of fact, the 
Japanese interpreted the American 
building plan as a means of giving the 
United States something to bargain with 
in a future naval limitation conference. 

After all, it is not the size of the navy 
that matters most—except to taxpayers 
—but the policies which it is to be used 
to maintain, So long as American poli- 
cies are not aggressive, no American 
navy need alarm any one. 








a HAT do ‘national honor’ and 

‘vital interests’ mean?” the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has been asking Secretary 
Kellogg, in connection with the 
question of renewal of the. Root ar- 
bitration treaty with France, The 
treaty excludes cases affecting 
“national honor” and “vital inter- 
ests.” But every one knows what 
they mean. They are the phrases 
that leave a nation free to do what 
it pleases in unforeseen circum- 
stances. 


Pporsnevine is proving a boomerang 
which has knocked down lately 
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several of the once most prominent 
Bolsheviks, Among them are Leon 
Trotsky and Gregory Zinoviev, now 
voted out of the Communist Party for 
disagreeing with the ruling majority. 

The ludicrous paradox is that the 
doctrines which have led to their down- 
fall are practically the same doctrines of 
labor dictatorship which swept them 
into prominence in the earlier days of 
the Revolution. But Soviet Russia has 
a new boss, Joseph Stalin, who seems to 
see the need of conciliating the masses 
of the peasants. They are far from be- 
ing Communists or enthusiasts for an 
industrial dictatorship. Hence the dis- 
grace of Trotsky and Zinoviev and their 
comrades, 

Party loyalty is the chief Communist 
virtue, and expulsion from the party— 
as Stalin has said—is the severest pen- 
alty a Communist can suffer. Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, and ten other erstwhile lead- 
ers expelled as renegades from the party 
ranks have addressed to the party con- 
vention a humble plea for readmittance, 
promising full capitulation. They were 
referred to the Central Control Commit- 
tee, which can readmit them in not less 
than six months, 

Trotsky, more fortunately situated 
than the others, is said to be contrib- 
uting from royalties on his books to an 
“Opposition Relief Fund” for dismissed 
Communists. 


NCE Commissar in charge of 
Soviet Posts and Telegraphs, 
Smirnov—an expelled “Opposition” 
Communist—applied for a job as a 
metal worker, The girl at the desk 
thought it was odd for a metal 
worker to have been employed in 
the Post Office, and asked what 
position he held there. “Commis- 
sar,” said Smirnov. The girl ran 
out of the room screaming that 
there was a crazy man in her office. 
But Smirnov got a place at 180 
rubles a month, 


| wrmgee has put Italy’s currency 
back on a gold-exchange basis at 
the rate of 19 lira to one dollar. That 
represents a value about one-fourth of 
what the lira was worth before the war, 


and in one sense it constitutes an indi- 
cation of the effect of the war on Italy. 
At the same time, to have resumed the 
obligation to pay gold for the inflated 
paper currency, even at this depreciated 
rate, is a measure of the economic 
achievements of the Fascist dictatorship. 

Whatever may be said of the high- 
handedness and oppressions of the 
“Black Shirts,” it is doubtful in the ex- 
treme that any other party could have 
brought Italy back so soon to solvency 
on any basis, Italian stocks on world 
markets at once began to show the effect 
of the move by increases in value. 

Financial interest in Europe now cen- 
ters on the question whether France will 
follow suit. But the franc has been 
fixed on international exchanges by the 
Bank of France at a value considerably 
below that at which the lira has been 
stabilized. And France would neither 
like to stabilize her currency perma- 
nently at a lower rate—thus admitting 
unfavorable comparison with Italy—nor 
face the readjustment of stabilization 
now at as high a rate. So Premier 
Poincaré has cannily indicated that he 
will do nothing before the spring elec- 
tions test the popular support for his 
economic policies. He has just induced 
his Parliament to adopt his balanced 
Budget. 


|b prerere suffered a bad set- 

back in the World War, ar- 
gues Edwin L. James, Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York “Times,” 
who shows that two-thirds of the 
people of Europe now do not con- 
trol their own affairs. But repre- 
sentative government is only one of 
various ways of making nations 
run—a way that suits some tem- 
peraments and is less essential to 
others, as the Bolsheviks and Fas- 
cists have been proving. And the 
decline of democracy just now is no 
demonstration that the relapse into 
dictatorship is permanent. In hu- 
man affairs, that is the one thing 
you can be sure it is not. 


‘Prenat appears to be due for a 
thorough financial house-cleaning, 
as part of the necessary program of 
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payment of war damages. Recently S. 
Parker Gilbert, the young American 
Agent-General for Reparation Pay- 
ments, warned the Government at Ber- 
lin that borrowing and spending by the 
Federal states and municipalities should 
be curtailed. Dr, Hjalmar Schacht, 
President of the Reichsbank, backed 
him up in the midst of a storm of po- 
litical protest. Now organizations rep- 
resenting the whole system of German 
industry and commerce have joined in 
a manifesto urging centralized control of 
all Germany’s economic and _ financial 
policies, including state and municipal 
expenditures. 

When the Germans set out to do a 
thing, they do it thoroughly. And the 
influential groups back of this manifesto 
represent a power that has hardly failed 
since the war to secure application of 
any policies which it really desired. It 
may be expected, therefore, that these 
far-reaching proposals will go into effect. 
The evidence is that Germany proposes 
to give the Dawes Plan a full test. 


HRIisTMAS and New Year's 
greetings to Mussolini were 
_ barred this season by the Fascist 
dictator. His office was spared the 
task of receiving and destroying 
mountains of unopened telegrams. 
That is the advantage of having a 
government telegraph system which 
does not have to be considered. 


B= A Boy SULTAN in Morocco is 
better than the adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. 
Moulay Mohammed, fourteen years old, 
was chosen above two older brothers to 
succeed his father, the late Moulay 
Yussef. Incidentally, part of the reason 
for this decision by the College of 
Ulemas, which proclaims the heir to the 
throne, was political, for the sovereignty 
* of a minor will tend to enhance the in- 
fluence of the French Resident-General 
over this protectorate of France. 

Heavy rains, a sign of good fortune 
in Morocco, greeted Moulay Mohammed 
as he entered his capital. The Grand 
Vizier, a white-haired statesman who 
attended his father and grandfather, 
steadied his stirrup as he mounted his 
white Arabian steed. Four huge blacks 
held over his head the sacred red um- 
brella, symbol of royalty. And the new 
Sultan delighted everybody by ordering 
his father’s favorite, the majordomo of 
the Imperial household, whom he and 
all the staff disliked, thrown bodily out 
of the palace. 
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Nearer the Grass Roots 


(Continued from page 4) 


wisely, to make some arrangement 
with Mr. Lincoln so he could pay his 
water bill without the meter. It is to 
be sent back to live among its own 
kind. We are quite sure every one 
will be happier when the poor thing 
is gone.—BuCK FEVER, 


This kind of writing is giving our pa- 
pers a humorous turn that seems to be 
tremendously liked by our subscribers; 
and, while it may be somewhat disas- 
trous to my dignity as an author, I am 
not letting that bother me too much, 


HE Buck Fever items have also 
started other people writing. The 
contributions—many of them surpris- 
ingly good—increase amazingly. I have 
an idea that all such contributions take 
their tone largely from the tone of the 
paper. 

The two papers are of two political 
faiths, one Republican and the other 
Democratic; and I am handling this 
problem by letting the local Republican 
leader handle and write all the political 
matter for the Republican paper, while 
the columns of the Democratic paper I 
am opening to the political leaders of 
that party. 

As you know, Virginia is a strongly 
Democratic State. National politics do 
not cut much figure. However, in 
Southwest Virginia, where my town of 
Marion is located, the parties are pretty 
evenly divided and the county political 
fights are hot. I have not been through 
one yet. It may be when I have IJ shall 
have another story to tell. 

I do expect, however, to escape this 
part of my responsibility of editorship 
largely because I am not myself a politi- 
cally minded man. And then, I have 
always been a lucky man. 

And there is Buck. 

I have no desire to reform any one 
and have nailed no program of reform 
to my editorial masthead. I believe, 
however, there may be an opportunity 
for as good writing in weekly newspapers 
of this kind as in the magazines or in 
books. We are never hurried. Our 
weekly newspapers do not have a dead- 
line. If we do not get ready to go to 
press on Thursday, we go to press on 
Friday or Saturday. It is all one to us, 
and, as far as I know, all one to our 
readers. | 

As you see, I have got myself into this 
local weekly publishing business, first, 


because I want to make a living at some- 
thing outside of my writing; and, sec- 
ond, because I want to keep busy. 

It seems to me, after being at it for 
but a month, that it is the most fun of 
anything I have ever done in my life. I 
do not see why more writers do not get 
at it. Surely, this business of grinding 
out stories for the magazines or trying 
to write books that will bring in an in- 
come sufficient to live upon is dreary 
enough. It seems to me that it leads 
inevitably to hack writing. Already, in 
the three years that I have been here in 
these Virginia hills and before I came to 
these papers, I had. begun to feel the 
curse of the hack writer alighting on me. 

Having written a novel, I began to 
think at once that I would have to get 
busy and write another for the next 
year’s market. I would starve if I 
didn’t. All of my work began to be hur- 
ried. If I had kept that up, I would 
soon have begun to hate the only craft 
I knew. It is a sad thing for a man 
when he no longer has stomach for the 
work by which he must live. And when 
I say live, I do not mean just bread and 
butter. I mean something a good deal 
more vital than that. 


ND while I am on this subject of 
writing, I want to say that, in any 
event, some of the best writing we are 
getting nowadays is being done by the 
newspaper men. There are any number 
of newspaper writers, making no pre- 
tense of being writers at all, who are in- 
finitely better at their trade than half 
of the men who make any amount of 
fuss and who have managed, by making 
a fuss, to build up the illusion that they 
are writing when they aren’t at all. 

I think any old newspaper man or any 
writer who has found himself in the po- 
sition of the hack will have little diffi- 
culty in understanding my impulses in 
becoming the publisher and editor of 
these country weeklies. There isn’t a 
great deal of money in it, but, if rightly 
handled, there is a living and an occupa- 
tion that keeps a man busy without be- 
ing hurried. 

And, in addition, there is the tremen- 
dous advantage of being in close and 
constant touch with every phase of life 
in an American community every day of 
the year. 

What could any writer ask more en- 
ticing than that? 
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The Newest Contributions of American Genius to the Art of Living 


E do not 
believe 
ourself 


to be overly skepti- 
cal, but we have 
never taken much 
stock in those ad- 
vertisements _ that 
show the cellar as a 
sort of underground 
living-room, _color- 
ful and warm, with 
shaded lamps and 
satin cushions, and 
the furnace a beau- 
tifully polished mag- 
nificence, something like an overgrown 
Victrola, in the midst. We have tended 
one or two coal furnaces in our time. 
We know what comes off on your hand 
if you touch one. Our furnace-tending 
days are past, but we know that in any 
cellar which we when young did eagerly 
frequent a satin cushion would have 
lasted one turn of the grates. As for 
that man who in the advertising pages 
tends the furnace in a dinner coat— 

Nevertheless, we do believe that with 
an oil-burning furnace the cellar might 
really become something better than a 
smoke and dust factory. Oil is clean. 
True, a badly regulated oil -burner can 
turn out an amount of soot that would 
make an ordinary coal furnace green 
with jealousy. But there is no need to 
have a badly regulated burner, 


these things. 


ik HERE are, as we see it, two big argu- 
ments for oil heat. The first is 
cleanliness, There is always dust in a 
cellar, either from coal or from ashes, 
and it can’t be confined to the cellar. It 
goes, more or less, into every room in 
the house. The second is the saving in 
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HE genius of America expresses 
itself in many ways, but in 
none more effectively than in raising 
the general standard of living. The 
best scientific, inventive, and artistic 
brains in America are being applied 
to the production of things that 
minister to our comfort, our amuse- 
ment, or our sense of beauty. 
The editors believe that no view 
of current affairs is complete that 
does not include some account of 


labor, An oil fur- 
nace with an auto- 
matic control tends 
itself, No one has 
to shovel coal, take 
out ashes, or build 
fires. If you go 
away over the week- 
end, you can throt- 
tle it down and be 
sure that the house 
will be warm 
enough to keep the 
pipes from freezing. 

Against these ar- 
guments balance the 
cost of installing. This may range from 
$450 to $1,200, according to the type of 
heater, the size of the storage-tank, and 
the various automatic features. Plenty 
of heaters are made which can be in- 
stalled in existing heating plants. 

The comparative cost of oil and coal 
heat seems not so easy to arrive at. 
From such researches as we have made 
into the subject, we believe that oil is 
always a little more expensive, but that 
varying conditions make it a different 
problem in each individual case. There 
is the cost of ash removal, the wages of 
furnace man, wear and tear on house 
and furnishings—a number of different 
factors which more or less enter in, 


Reet objections which have been 
made to oil heaters are that they 
are noisy, and that there is an objection- 
able odor of oil. It seems to us that 
these are in most cases faults of regula- 
tion and adjustment. A properly in- 
stalled heater should make no more 
noise than an electric fan, 

Then there is the element of safety. 
No use installing a nice clean heater if 


it is likely to burn your house down. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories, main- 
tained by the National Board of Under- 
writers, have tested and approved for 
safety various oil burners. The buyer 
of such a burner has the assurance that 
any features which might make oil 
heating a special hazard have been elim- 
inated and that every reasonable safe- 
guard has been provided. 


[ the thought of oil heating has ap- 
pealed to you at all, you can get a 
great deal of information from the Oil 
Heating Institute, which maintains 
offices in New York for the dissemina- 
tion of information about oil heaters 
and for the education of the public. 
This Institute lists some twenty-eight 
heaters and will assist you to find one 
which fits your special requirements. 
The most important thing in choosing 
a heater is probably to select one made 
by a company which has a reasonable 
expectation of continuing in existence. 
You may buy the best heater in the 
world, but if the manufacturer goes out 
of business, the difficulty of getting re- 
pairs or satisfactory service will quickly 
discourage you with it. 

The mechanical features of the heater 
are not of so much importance to you, 
though they are tothe maker. All you 
want is clean and uniform heat—the 
responsibility for repair and mainte- 
nance rests with the dealer. If you have 
a heater which is adapted to your needs, 
and if you have bought it from a relia- 
ble firm, probably the less you know 
about the mechanical details the better. 
The really important thing is proper 
installation. That should be done by 
the manufacturer, or by some one whom 
he recommends, Care must be taken, 
too, that it is done in accord with local 
ordinances. 


Sz people have been scared away 
from oil heat by the fear of a rise 
in the price of oil or of an exhaustion of 
the oil supplies. Nobody, of course, 
knows what the oil requirements of the 
next two or three decades may be. But 
consider coal. We bought coal at four 
fifty a ton not so many years back, This 
year we are paying about ten dollars 
more a ton. We don’t like to talk about 
it. But there it is. And as for oil— 
improvements in production methods 
and the opening of new fields are more 
than keeping up with the increasing de- 
mand, Of course, no one can predict 
what conditions will be a generation 
ahead. But the earth may be struck 
by a comet tomorrow. What’s the use 
of worrying about that? W.R. B. 
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Life and Death and Giants 


By IBBY HALL 


r ‘HERE is a truck driver in New 
York who lives by a simple 
code. Not long ago, to his own 

dismay and anguish, he ran into an 
elderly woman who could not quite 
make the crossing. The law was no- 
where about and nobody seemed much 
concerned. 

So it was the truck driver alone who 
telephoned the hospital, summoned the 
ambulance, and brought help to his vic- 
tim. Then he went home and waited for 
the hand of justice. 

The next day his anxiety increased, 
and he telephoned to the hospital to 
learn how the old lady had fared. The 
answer was brief. She had died during 
the night from injuries received in an 
accident. 

The truck driver was stunned. He 
waited for the hand of the law. 

The days went by serenely. The acci- 
dent could be counted by weeks. Still 
the truck driver expected that hand on 
his shoulder, and was uneasy at night 
because there was no touch there. 

Three weeks passed by, and he felt 
that three weeks was plenty long 
enough. 

The other day the truck driver ap- 
peared before a magistrate and offered 
himself to the mercy of the law, charg- 
ing himself with manslaughter. The 
dumfounded magistrate apparently had 
nothing but sarcasm to offer. 

“I suppose you’d even be willing to 
produce witnesses to the homicide.” 

But this man was too simple for sub- 
tleties and too straight for justice. 

Yes, he had thought of that, too. 
Here were the names carefully listed— 
witnesses who had testified to his guilt. 

It seems time for justice to build a 
new statue to that quality called Civic 
Virtue. 


(y= day this winter a slight and 
shivering member of the family of 
bystanders was waiting on one of New 
York’s cold corners. The traffic police- 
man was doing his best, but the long 
lines of vehicles had right of way and 
those on foot grew into a small crowd 
waiting to cross. Suddenly there was 
the screaming, thrilling shriek that the 
city knows so well—the siren of the fire- 
engine, that great bird that waits for no 
lines, no traffic, no signals. 
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= and death, and giants 
Such as these, are still... . 
Minor apparatus, hopper of the miil, 
Beetle at the candle, 

Or a fife’s small fame, 
Maintain by accident 

That they proclaim, 

—EmILy DICKINSON. 


The bystander saw a man, one of 
those too hasty ones, who heard the cry 
a second too late. The bird was on him 
—or would have been except for one of 
those all-seeing blue-caps that patrol the 
streets. 

It was only a second, soon lost in 
minutes and hours, but in that second 
two men looked at each other. The 
policeman knew what he had done, and 
the man knew what he had done. And 
there was a whole world of living and 
knowledge in that one straight look. 

The engine was gone, the signal given, 
and the crowd poured over, dividing the 
two. 

The bystander caught her breath and 
wondered how it could happen and be 
gone so quickly. 


His is the time of needy cases and 
children who turn to charity or- 
ganizations to find Santa Claus. 

Among the thousands of stories of an- 
guish made bare by the newspapers, 
there is one that creeps from under the 
heading of cases to the greater dignity 
of news. She is described by one news- 
paper as being only five feet tall, “but 
with a pride much taller.” She is sev- 
enty years old, full of rheumatism, and 
cannot count the floors that have been 
scrubbed by her fingers. But she was 
preparing her lunch the other day when 
a neighbor dropped in. It was plain that 
she resented the interruption. ‘“Lunch,” 
she explained briefly. Then, as the 
neighbor’s eye fell on the repast, which 
consisted of a cup of water slowly dis- 
solving a small quantity of condensed 
milk, the five-foot little mite drew her- 
self up with dignity. 

“T’m not hungry,” she explained, 

The neighbor was sorry. She was all 
alone for lunch, and she was hoping that 
she might have company. Why not 
come downstairs and eat a bite with her, 
anyway? 


But the bite was too much. A mouth- 
ful of warm food, and the old lady 
fainted. When she came to, she told in 
dire humiliation that it had been three 
days since she had had anything to eat. 

She could starve, she could scrub 
floors, she could bear her rheumatism, 
and manage to live. But one ability 
God never gave her was that of asking 
for help. 


Ji, Se long ago a little girl of seventeen 
met a young man at a party. It 
was love at first sight. He was only 
twenty-one, but so steady and so charm- 
ing that her mother was inclined to be 
indulgent, and to allow the match, But 
how was he going to support her daugh- 
ter? They had better live at home with 
her, and let her help out a little. The 
young man was grateful, but he had a 
good position, he assured her, in a deli- 
catessen shop. He was making forty 
dollars a week, and thirty-five of them 
would go to his wife. 

It was an extraordinarily happy mar- 
riage. The three of them lived together, 
and the mother-in-law was almost the 
happiest of the trio. Every day the lit- 
tle bride saw her hero off at the subway 
station. Every day she walked down to 
meet him at five o’clock, and there he 
was, as regular as a suburban train. 
Luck was with him, and customers were 
kind. One of them gave him a tip. 
Another, a diamond ring. More cus- 
tomers, more tips and more presents. 
One day it was a radio. The three had 
little need to go out together, they were 
so happy staying at home during the 
evening, listening to their new-found 
entertainment. 

Then one day some strange men 
broke in and took the radio. They 
asked rough questions about the little 
bride’s jewelry, and took her finally to 
the police court, where her young hus- 
band was under arrest. There was no 
denying that he had been a good hus- 
band. The little bride, between her 
sobs, told of his faithfulness, his atten- 
tiveness, his generosity, and his indus- 
try. Every day from nine to five he had 
worked steadily. Yes, he admitted 
modestly, it had been difficult to pull it 
off in the dyatime. He had worked 
hard. But burglary wasn’t easy. He 
was a burglar. 
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The Street of Finance 


A Weekly Review of the High Lights of Wall Street 


OLD, which has been pouring 
i into this country in an almost 

unbroken stream since 1920, 
has begun to flow outward. Approxi- 
mately $175,000,000 have gone since 
the first of September. 

Not only Wall Street, but the rest of 
the country, finds this situation strange 
and vaguely disturbing. Between 1920 
and the end of last summer our gold 
holdings increased by about .$1,500,- 
000,000 until we held nearly half the 
world’s gold supply. In only one of the 
last six years, 1925, did we lose gold on 
balance. 

Our transformation from an importer 
to an exporter of the metal raises three 
questions: Why has the flow reversed 
itself? How will American business be 
affected? When will the exports be re- 
placed again by imports? 

The answer to the first question is 
simple. We are losing gold because 
money rates are so much lower here than 
abroad that funds seeking the most 
profitable employment travel to London, 
Amsterdam, or other financial centers. 
When these movements reach sufficient 
proportions, they draw gold away. 
Rates have declined here partly because 
business, because of its diminished ac- 
tivity and its greater efficiency in the use 
of money, has decreased its demands, 
and partly because the Federal Reserve 
System has deliberately increased the 
supply. To a great extent, gold is being 
exported because the Federal Reserve 
authorities think it advisable. They 
favor re-establishment of the gold mon- 
etary standard throughout the commer- 
cial world and they believe that other 
countries have real need of gold which 
we can spare. European nations need 
the precious metal to maintain their 
monetary stability and to furnish the 
basis for necessary credit expansion. 

The Federal Reserve System’s method 
of increasing the supply of money is not 
esoteric. It simply purchases Govern- 
ment securities and, in this sense, pumps 
funds into the open market. On De- 
cember 21 the Reserve holdings of these 
securities, Treasury notes and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, amounted to 
$587,952,000. This represented an in- 
crease of $273,542 ,000 over the holdings 
a year before. The System, moreover, 
emphasized its easy money policy by 
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By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


dropping its rediscount rate from 4 to 
3% per cent in August. By more pur- 
chases the Reserve authorities can in- 
crease the supply of credit still further. 
By selling securities they can restrict it. 
This control over the American money 
market and the consequent influence 
over the whole financial world make the 
Federal! Reserve a tremendous power. 

What effect will loss of gold have on 
American business? We have been as- 
sured by the highest authorities that the 
Federal Reserve System can and will 
prevent any serious deflation of com- 
modity prices. ‘That assurance is well 
founded. We have been assured by the 
same authorities that credit will remain 
comparatively cheap, In all probability, 
it will. Finally, we are assured by au- 
thorities whose standing is not so high 
that we could lose almost an indefinite 
amount of gold without being forced to 
pay higher rates for money. Louis T. 
McFadden, Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives, declared blithely in 
London that the United States could 
lose $1,500,000,000 in gold without the 
New York money market being affected. 
Mr. McFadden and those who agree 
with him are certainly wrong. Unless 
credit rates abroad decline materially— 
and this is distinctly improbable—a con- 
tinued outflow of gold would mean that 
sooner or later we would have to pay 
higher rates for money. 

The Federal Reserve System can, up 
to a certain point, neutralize the loss of 
gold by purchasing Government securi- 
ties. If Mr. McFadden had limited 
himself to the statement that the loss of 
$1,500,000,000 in gold would not reduce 
the Federal Reserve System’s reserves 
below the 40 and 35 per cent limits 
against note issue and deposits pre- 
scribed by law, he would have been on 
sound ground. The implication that the 
money market would watch compla- 
cently such an expansion of Federal 
Reserve credit is, however, distinctly 
false. Bankers, who always have an eye 
on the System’s reserve ratio, would be 
sure to raise their loan rates long before 
this ratio shrank to anything approach- 
ing the legal limit. Psychology is impor- 
tant in the money, as in other markets. 

But higher rates probably will not be 
the result of any drastic reduction in 


the Federal Reserve ratio and conse- 
quent nervousness in banking circles. 
They will be caused, in all likelihood, by 
the Federal Reserve System’s sale oi 
securities or by increased demands from 
industry. Since higher rates are the 
only power that can start gold and other 
money returning to this country, it is 
apparent that the outflow of the metal 
will continue until either the Federal 
Reserve System or business blocks it. 

Because of the Reserve System’s very 
great power, there is always the danger 
of its being regarded as omnipotent. It 
is hardly that. Its operations can only 
supplement fundamental developments, 
and, quite conceivably, the System 
might wish to halt gold exports and still 
be unable to do so without disturbing 
our financial equilibrium. 

Business activity has been reduced 
materially during the past eight or nine 
months, and a respectable minority of 
prophets expect that this lull will con- 
tinue for another equally long period. 
If they are correct, business require- 
ments for credit will remain low and, 
unless the Federal Reserve System inter- 
venes, higher money rates abroad might 
continue to suck money away. In this 
situation, the System could force rates 
higher, in theory. In practice, they 
probably would not. The Federal Re- 
serve Act directs that discount rates be 
fixed and open market operations be 
conducted “with a view of accommo- 
dating commerce and business.” It 
would be poor accommodation, indeed, 
to raise rates just when business needed 
encouragement. So the outward flow of 
funds and the exports of gold might 
continue until business revived suffi- 
ciently to pay rates high enough to keep 
money here. 

If, on the contrary, the majority 
prove to have been the reliable business 
prophets and business picks up in the 
early part of this year, its demands for 
funds soon may be strong enough to 
keep gold away from foreign countries. 
By purchasing securities, the Federal 
Reserve authorities could try to accom- 
modate business and still keep rates low 
enough to let the gold exports continue, 
but, with business improving, a cheap 
money policy might stimulate excessive 
speculative activity. 

The reasonable answer, then, to the 
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question as to the probable extent of the 
gold outflow is that the result will de- 
pend largely on the trend of domestic 
business conditions, The World War’s 
upset of the international monetary sys- 
tem was only temporary. Normally, 
gold moves from countries whose indus- 
tries are demanding less and seeks em- 
ployment in more active markets, That 
is what is happening now, and that is 
what will happen, except under excep- 
tional circumstances, until the present 
financial system is overthrown. 


The Pure Land of Extreme 
Bliss 


(Continued from page 7) 


couldn’t recall a single instance. She 
went on: 

“And you didn’t hurt me really. That 
broken arm was a very good thing for 
me.” 

I couldn’t understand what grand- 
mother was driving at. “I hurt you, 
grandmother-madam—hurt you terribly, 
I know that.” 

“That isn’t what I mean,” said the 
old lady, gently. “What I am trying to 
tell you is this: Pain is not a bad thing 
—not always. It’s a messenger of the 
Lord of Grace at times. It brings a 
great lesson. I am going to tell you 
something—you may not understand it 
now—not fully, perhaps, but you will 
when you get a bit older.” 

Then she quoted the opening sentence 
out of the Buddhist sutra called “Dham- 
mapada:” ‘What we are is the result 
of what we have thought.” 

She made me repeat that several 
times after her. There was no big word 
in it—not a single adjective. But she 
told me that it was the greatest sentence 
ever penned or spoken. 

Whatever we are at this point of exist- 
ence is the one and inevitable result and 
sum total of all the billions and billions 
of thoughts we have thought in countless 
myriads of existences, past. And, as 
thoughts are the only entities in the uni- 
verse, and actions are nothing but mere 
shadows, my life at this particular point 
of time is nothing more or nothing less 
than the harvest of all the seeds I have 
sown in my former existences. .. . 
Therefore there is, and there can ever 
be, no such frivolous thing as an un- 
kindly slap from a fickle fortune. In 
the dictionary of the enlightened there 
is no such word as luck. 

Upon this one sentence could be built 
the whole towering structure of the 
Buddhistic dogma of reincarnation. 

“So, you see,” said grandmother, con- 
cluding her explanation, “what we call, 
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in our blindness, ‘bad’—pain, misfor- 
tunes, sickness—are quite often the mes- 
sengers of the Lord of Grace. Often 
they are good and great blessings to us.” 


N the above grandmother was sketch- 

ing for her small grandchild about 

the loftiest water-mark of Buddhistic 
thought. 

And what grandmother was talking 
about was not that type of dramatic 
tragedy which St. Paul and many other 
early Christian martyrs faced at the 
stake and counted for joy. She was 
talking about the petty, inglorious trials 
and tribulations of every-day life. If 
one only had the magic of turning the 
ills and trials of life into smiling graces 
and the bearers of golden lessons, what 
can a thousand devils do to him? What 
tidal wave of tragedy can prevail against 
a man like that? 

Is happiness the end of life? The 
highest good? 

What higher peak was there for grand- 
mother to aspire—she whose soul seemed 
to feed and wax serene and hearty on 
the heroic diet of life’s tribulations? 

“My broken arm was not a bad thing 
at all for me,” said the old lady, simply. 

All this explained why it was that 
grandmother did not punish me. That, 
by no means, explained another puzzle: 

“But—but,” I asked, “why hasn’t 
father punished me all this time?” 

Grandmother turned and looked at me 
with a tremulous smile flickering in her 
eyes: 

“He didn’t because—well, because I 
wouldn’t let him,” said grandmother. 


Attic Tales 


(Continued from page 22) 


“Don’t bother,” he said—unapprecia- 
tively, it seemed to me. 

“As you like,” I agreed; “but I assure 
you it’s one of the best poems ever 
written on Lee,” 

“Oh, I’m ready to admit,” he ex- 
claimed, “that it’s the best poem ever 
written on Lee. I’m even ready to agree 
that it’s the best poem ever written on 
any subject. I wrote it.” 


N” practically all of my space is 
used up, and J have done noth- 
ing except to tell a few war-time stories. 
The war time comprised only a little 
more than a year and a half of the four- 
teen years that the Club has been in 
these quarters, and there is much to be 
told of the peace-time years. 

But the new Club will have many 
years of peace to be written about—let 
us hope. And it will have no war to 
win—let us pray. 
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torians have paid se little attention 

to captains of industry. They have 
given us no end of portraits of kings, 
soldiers, statesmen, explorers, and men 
of letters; but financiers, merchants, and 
manufacturers have seemed to interest 
them little. Perhaps this is because the 
great English historians were classicists 
and followed classical models, and in the 
days of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, 
Xenophon, and Plutarch there were no 
captains of industry as we understand 
the term. 

A singular example of this historical 
negligence of the industrialist is found 
in the case of Lord Macaulay. The fa- 
mous third chapter of his “History of 
England,” in which he describes the 
industrial, economic, social, and agricul- 
tural conditions of the English people in 
the time of Charles II, is one of the most 
vivid and human stories that any his- 
torian ever wrote. Yet one may search 
Macaulay’s essays and papers in vain to 
find any reference to the great economic 
and political revolution produced by his 
own contemporary, George Stephenson, 
the father of the steam railway, whose 
influence on the course of English his- 
tory was as great, although not so vio- 
lent, as that of Oliver Cromwell. Adam 
Smith and Walter Bagehot are the two 
most prominent among the few English 
literary men who have believed in the 
profound historical influence of the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and the develop- 
ment of capital by individuals. 

The study of any great accumulator 
of riches by a writer trained in the anal- 
ysis of human motives, ambitions, and 
sentiments, who has no ax to grind, who 
is affected by neither a spirit of eulogy 
on the one hand nor a spirit of malignity 
on the other, is always worth readirg 
from the historical point of view. Such 


I is hard to understand why his- 
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Portrait of a Banker 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


studies are not common. It is with un- 
usual interest, therefore, that I have just 
read one of the recently published biog- 
raphies, entitled “The Portrait of a 
Banker.” It is a character sketch of 
James Stillman,’ who, although not the 
founder, was in a very real sense the 
re-creator of the National City Bank, 
the largest and most powerful institution 
of its kind in the United States. The 
author is Anna Robeson Burr, of Phila- 
delphia, a writer who has been well 
trained in the art of novel writing. The 
spirit in which she has approached her 
task is discovered in her preface: 


The prevalent type of 1880-1910 
was the capitalist so-called, as we see 
him in magazines, in books, and on 
the stage. He appears, for example, 
in the novels of Frank Norris and as 
the hero of such dramas as “The Lion 
and the Mouse” or “Les Affaires sont 
les Affaires.” Even Ibsen could not 
resist him. And when we examine 
more nearly this strong silent Master 
of Capital, we notice that he is a com- 
posite photograph of two men, John 
Pierpont Morgan and James Stillman. 
For reasons which it is hoped this 
book may make clear, this composite 
portrait is dominated by the features 
of the latter. 

The author started with one view of 
the main character and ended with 
another. In this, she followed the ex- 
perience of every one who came in 
contact with him in the ordinary way 
of life, and who found, as she has 
done, that there was no pigeonholing 
this personality. A manner entirely 
direct and simple, veiling a character 
so extremely complex, offered a per- 
petual enigma to the world and chal- 
lenge to the biographer. . . . Herein 
lies the value of such a study. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 





1The Portrait of a Banker: James Stillman. 
oy aan Robeson Burr. Duffield & Co., New 
ork. 


furnish any solution of the enigma, but 
merely to point out the fact that James 
Stillman, like most men of determined 
ambition and powerful character, had an 
amazing appreciation of the gentler side 
of life which he concealed from the gen- 
eral public. 

In his day the three great figures of 
American finance were J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, E. H. Harriman, and himself. Of 
these three, the popular impression was 
that James Stillman was wholly cold and 
inexorable and often ruthless. That he 
had a side of loyal and generous friend- 
ship I personally knew, for he was, 
solely through friendship, for several 
years a minority stockholder of The 
Outlook. It was during a period when 
The Outlook’s attitude toward and ut- 
terances on the financial and industrial 
tendencies of the day must have run 
counter to his most profound convictions 
and most important interests. But never 
once did he indicate his dissent or seek 
to influence our editorial opinion. The 
cynic may say that this was because he 
did not consider The Outlook’s opinion 
important enough to bother about. It 
was, however, as James Stillman well 
knew, important enough to bring Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to its staff in 1909, which 
created a temporary journalistic tempest 
in a teapot because the ex-President had 
joined the staff of a periodical ‘“con- 
trolled by Wall Street.” The Outlook, 
of course, stated the exact facts of Mr. 
Stillman’s connection with the paper, 
which were highly creditable to his gen- 
erous friendship, But the only comment 
he made was in the following passage 
from a letter to his mother, of which I 
learned for the first time from the pages 
of Miss Burr’s biography: “It was very 
nice of Dr. Abbott to allude in The 
Outlook in such an appreciative way to 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Speaking 


of Books 


A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


What Everybody Is Reading 


HE books in greatest demand are usually 

those most discussed. The following list is 

compiled from the lists of the ten best-sell- 
ing volumes sent us by wire by eight book-shops 
each week. These particular book-shops were 
chosen because we think that they reflect the 
tastes of the more representative readers. These 
shops are as follows: 


New York—Brentano’s. 

Boston-—Old Corner Book Store. 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc. 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood. 

St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort 
& Barney 

Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Co. 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company. 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co. 


Fiction 


“Jalna,” by Maze de la Roche. Little, Brown & 
Co. A clannish family in Canada survives 
the potentially disrupting love affairs of 
several members. If you like a good story, 
peopled by startiing and brilliant caricatures, 
you will enjoy it. Reviewed November 2. 

“Adam and Eve: Though He Knew Better,” by 
John Erskine. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
You will find this an entertaining satirical 
tale dealing with the first companionate and 
the first Mr. and Mrs. marriages. Reviewed 
last week. 

“Death Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa 
Cather. <A. A. Knopf. This imaginative 
biography of a French missionary bishop to 
the Southwest is fine in spiritual concept, rich 
in beautiful description and moving charac- 
terization. Reviewed October 26. 

“Kitty,” by Warwick Deeping. A. A. Knopf. A 
young wife’s struggle against her dominating 
mother-in-law for the possession of her hus- 
band, set in post-war England. You will 
enjoy it if you like a machine-turned story 
with humor and wholesome sentiment. Re- 
viewed last week. 

“Red Sky at Morning,” by Margaret Kennedy. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The overtaking by 
the storm foreshadowed by their lurid her- 
itage of an enchanting and haplessly en- 
chanted pair, the children of a poet tried for 
murder. You will find the qualities which 
made ‘‘The Constant Nymph” such delightful 
reading present in this book, Reviewed No- 
vember 23. 


Non-Fiction 


“Trader Horn,” by Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & Schuster. The 
romantic story of an ancient adventurer, full 
of poetry, guileless wisdom, action, informa- 
tion, and color. Reviewed November 16. 

“Bismarck,” by Emil Ludwig. Little, Brown & 
Co. This splendid biography by a master 
craftsman is unhesitatingly recommended to 
any one with a taste for solid reading. Re- 
viewed November 9. 

“Napoleon,” by Emil Ludwig. Boni & Liveright. 
You will find this engrossing biography a fine 
foot-note to the Napoleonic period. Reviewed 
November 9. 

“We,” by Charles A. Lindbergh. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The young hero’s story of his life is a 
direct, simply expressed, and often moving 
account. It deserves a permanent place 
among boys’ books. Reviewed August 17. 

“Count Luckner, the Sea Devil,” by Lowell 
Thomas. Doubleday, Page & Co. See below. 


The Sea Devil 


OME weeks ago Lowell Thomas’s 
story of “Count Luckner, the Sea 
Devil,” appeared on the best-sell- 

ing list in this magazine, and was spoken 
of as being a fine book for boys. Others 
may have said the same thing of it, for 
here it is again, this time in Christmas 
week. Many boys have been given a 
nice present. Lowell Thomas knows 
how to tell a story. We learned that in 
his book on Lawrence, but he probably 
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sticks pretty close to the truth, and his 
books are as reliable as to facts as any 
books of true adventures, and far more 
entertaining than most. Count Luckner 
is, of course, the German sea captain 
who turned an old schooner into a 
raider, Seeadler, sailed her through the 
blockade tricked out as a Norwegian 
lumber boat, and sank fourteen Allied 
ships, up and down the South Atlantic 
and the Pacific, and, finally, in ex- 
tremity, sailed hundreds of miles in an 
open long-boat, to escape internment. 
Thomas, intent upon finding a German 
hero to match Lawrence, chose Luckner. 

The choice was good. He is the 
classic hero of boyhood romance, gal- 
lant and courteous, brave and proud, 
swearing and laying about with a mar- 
linspike. The son of a noble family, he 
ran away to sea and served before the 
mast for seven years, besides finding 


time to be a prize-fighter in Queensland, - 


a kangaroo hunter in Australia, a bar- 
boy in Hoboken. If there are lingering 
personal antagonisms against Germany 
among the young, Thomas’s book should 
do much to allay them. Count Luckner 
never took an innocent life in his raids. 
His successes were bloodless. When he 
sank an Allied boat, he took all hands 
aboard his own ship and gave them a 
treat. He never sank a ship without 
first running up the German flag on his 
raider and putting on his German uni- 
form—no sneaking about him. Every- 
thing he did had the fine flavor of the 
gentleman-pirate. 

Only one thing against him—the pub- 
lishers of Lowell Thomas’s book say that 
Count Luckner is lecturing in America 
this winter. 


Have You Seen These P 


With a London Label 
By Ruth Suckow 

HE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1927 

and the YEARBOOK OF THE AMERI- 
CAN SHORT STORY. Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Ernest Hemingway’s “The Killers” is 
by all odds the most striking story in 
Mr. O’Brien’s collection this year. It is 
followed by Sherwood Anderson’s ‘“An- 
other Wife;” but Mr. Anderson’s highly 
persona! methods are by this time too 
well known and widely copied to yield 
any startling sense of originality. Mr. 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
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Calamity Jane 
And the Lady Wildcats 


By DUNCAN AIKMAN 


“This amusing book deals with 
hussies. A gay dissertation on 
the pioneer legend.”—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

Illustrated $3.00 


Henry Holt & Company 
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Hemingway’s story does startle, and by 
sheer technical virtuosity, by an econ- 
omy of words that is sometimes fairly 
grudging in its masculine taciturnity, 
and by a closeness to the cadence and 
phraseology of more than ordinary con- 
versation that almost reproduces the 
tones of the voice. Nevertheless I feel 
that there is a ripeness and warmth 
about Mr, Anderson’s far more discur- 
sive sketch that suggests the difference 
between the brilliant performance of a 
concerto for the sake of technical effect 
and the softer, dreamier improvisations 
of a player none too well equipped, but 
lost in his music; and I almost prefer 
“Another Wife.” 

There are a number of other good 
stories in the book, and two or three that 
I should call very bad, particularly that 
dreadfully flowery outgrowth of the good 
soil of Kansas yclept “Persephone.” But 
what I miss is any vivid, living sense of 
the rich and racy abundance of the hu- 
man life that teems within the American 
scene. Here are the American stories, 
but where are the Americans? Certain 
of the odder species appear, but the 
rank and file are missing. I catch an 


_echo of their voices in Mr. Hemingway’s 


story. I get a brief pathetic glimpse of 
them in the two henpecked husbands 
that figure in the stories by Harold 
Brecht and James Hopper. Three sto- 
ries deal with Southern poor whites and 
mountaineers, three with primitive Ne- 
groes, one with an Indian, one with an 
Italian, one with a French governess, one 
with an English remittance man, and 
one with a cultivated English author so 
tragically married to an American au- 
thor. This is all legitimate enough, but 
the volume, taken as a whole, gives only 
the thinnest, most diluted sense of the 
vigorous American scene. 

Mr. O’Brien says in his introduction 
that American short-story writers since 
the days of Poe have tended toward 
abstraction. But it is not wholly that 
dread monster Plot that is responsible 
for the human leanness of this volume. 
Mr. O’Brien also speaks of the “sterile 
inbreeding of American art and letters” 
among our young expatriates in Paris. 
But it seems to me that Mr, O’Brien is 
speaking from the inside room of a glass 
house. The introduction itself is 
stamped “London.” Similar introduc- 
tions for the last few years have borne 
that postmark. Not long ago I read Mr. 
O’Brien’s introduction to “The Best 
British Short Stories,” much more de- 
tailed, much more sympathetic—the plea 
of an advocate, in fact. I cannot help 
feeling that Mr. O’Brien is at present 
more in touch with that “living current” 


which he desires in literary England 
than in literary America. Exactly half 
of his American selections use an English 
technique, the first-person innocent- 
bystander device, as rooted in English 
fiction as the plot device in our own. In 
method, tone, and view-point—as in 
“Good-morning, Major,” which turns on 
the idea that a hard-boiled army general 
is a man but “not a gentleman’”—the 
same influence is visible. I certainly 
have no desire to emulate an irate citi- 
zen and pluck out these stories for the 
burning. But I do think that Mr. 
O’Brien has been so long absent, both in 
person and in sympathies, from the scene 
of American fiction that it has become 
as much of an abstraction to him as to 
the authors of whom he speaks, and that 
this is not well for the editor of “‘The 
Yearbook of the American Short Story.” 


When She Was Bad 


CS, JANE AND THE LADY 
WILDCATS. By Duncan Aikman. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

She was horrid, maybe, but princi- 
pally she was pathetic and foolish. 
Duncan Aikman has written a sympa- 
thetic biography of Martha Jane Ca- 
nary, Calamity Jane, lady exhibitionist, 
and she would be the first to enjoy it. 
In spite of the rhetorical periods of her 
own story of herself, she would have 
found the easy, colloquial style of Aik- 
man’s book more agreeable and more 


bs 
> 


“pte tives 
Jacket Design of ‘* Calamity Jane” 


appropriate, and she would have liked 
his picture of her as she was—a grown- 
up tomboy; very noisy, very trouble- 
some to the right-minded citizenry, very 
entertaining (if she didn’t stay too long) 
to the anti-social, very silly. She began 
acting when she was a little thing, and 
she kept on acting until the demands of 
her part absorbed her wholly and she 
ceased to be except when she was on 
the stage playing the big, bold, bad 
woman role. 

The other lady Wildcats in Mr. Aik- 
man’s book are mostly milder editions 
of Jane. Carrie Nation, whose war- 
whoopings have somehow the same tonal 
quality, although presumably they were 
not stimulated by the same spirits, is 
very like Calamity Jane. Pearl Hart is 
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Power Farming; Why Charity? The 
Railroads; Things in General; Democ- 
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a regular bad-boy bandit. Belle Story 
is a horse thief who, true to her era, 
rode to her dastardly deeds on a side- 
saddle in a trailing Victorian habit. 





Jacket Design of ‘ Calamity Jaue” 


Only Mme. Mustache, lady gambler, has 
any exotic qualities. 

Lola Montez is included in the col- 
lection of Wildcats, but she does not be- 
long there. She is of another species. 
If she was a virago, if she appeared in 
the panorama of the Wild West, that 
was incidental. Her career was her sex 
and she was the prototype of the 
moving-picture vamp. To the other 
women in Duncan Aikman’s book the 
incidental thing was that they were 
women, In imagination, if not in fact, 
they played male roles. They were lit- 
tle girls imitating their brothers, being 
horrid-bad. To find their prototypes 
you might go at eleven or twelve in the 
evening to a café on the Boulevard 
Montparnasse in Paris and sit for an 
hour or so. At the tables near you will 
see girls sitting in couples—short-haired 
girls in velveteen suits, smoking their 
cigarettes through long holders, drinking 
Cressonée or Fine, talking in whispers, 
intense, agonized. They are little girls 
being horrid-bad. 


Three Tales and One Climax 

HE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY. By 

Thornton Wilder. Albert and Charles Boni. 

“Either we live by accident and die by 
accident, or we live by plan and die by 
plan.” So mused Brother Juniper when 
he saw the Bridge “divide and fling five 
gesticulating ants into the valley below.” 
Brother Juniper’s subsequent deductions 
along the same line ended in the auto 
da fé. But, however disastrous or futile 
such speculations on the possible inten- 
tion or pattern of this our mortal life, it 
is evident that Mr. Wilder’s highly orig- 
inal device for bringing five lives into 
focus is intention of the most definite, 
and one which he carries out w’th ad- 
mirable craftsmanship. 

‘ This book is called a novel only be- 
cause of our passion for classification; 
rather is it three separate tales having 
the same tragic climax.” Although the 
actress La Perichole appears in each 
story, it is not until the final tale of 
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Uncle Pio that she emerges as a figure 
of particular significance. She is not 
the first favorite of Court and stage 
who, weary of the world, assumes a 
“languid Magdalenism,” or even repents 
in all sincerity behind convent walls. 
Uncle Pio is the eternal Pagliaccio, 
though in this reincarnation he is not 
the husband of the lady. 

The eccentric Marchesa de Monte- 
mayor, a sort of Peruvian Madame de 
Sévigné writing letters to her daughter 
“for posterity,” is perhaps the most 
striking of Mr. Wilder’s personages, 
though all have a certain disturbing 
quality like people in a dream. Reality 
seems to play no large part in the au- 





thor’s intentions. Perhaps no writer of 
the day does more exactly what he 
means to do. 

Mr. Wilder’s style has been extrava- 
gantly praised. He has been compared 
more or less felicitously to Walter Pater, 
Anatole France, George Moore, and 
“points west,” including Aldous Huxley 
and Carl Van Vechten. He seems more 
certainly the cousin in art of Elinor 
Wylie. There is a similar deliberate 
artificiality of theme and virtuosity of 
performance. He shows a fine technique 
in leading his five characters to one 
death. Those five lives diverge almost 
to the final moment, but each moves 
inevitably toward the Bridge. 


The Portrait of a Banker 


(Continued from page 32) 


the help I rendered in the early days of 
the paper. Please tell him so for me 
when you see him.” 

One of James Stillman’s friends and 
associates once said, “You see, there 
were two James Stillmans—I knew them 
both.” There was the James Stillman 
who appeared to be absorbed by the 
power of money. 


When one of his boys spoke im- 
pulsively about college friendships, his 
father answered only, “Forget all 
that! Your friends will be the men 
you do business with.” 


And during his last illness he re- 
marked: ‘“ ’Twasn’t the money we were 
after, ’twas the power. It was a great 
game.” 

But there was also the James Stillman 
who could be moved by the most deli- 
cate phases of friendship. This is indi- 
cated by many passages in Miss Burr’s 
book, of which the following is typi- 
cal: 


The friendship with Morgan had 
increased rather than lessened during 
these years. Now that they were both 
out of it, they could enjoy the com- 
mon interest of surveying the past 
together and, all competition laid 
aside, could philosophize over their 
battles and their victories. When the 
great financier appeared in Europe it 
always brought pleasure to James 
Stillman—who was never irritated by 
those idiosyncrasies which caused a 
witty Archbishop to bestow on the 
elder man the nickname of Pierponti- 
fex Maximus. We have one or two 
amusing glimpses of the pair, char- 
acteristic of both their attitudes 
toward life. 

One shows them standing side by 
side in Rome before a rarely beautiful 
tapestry. James Stillman had ideas 






of buying it, while he felt it to be an 
extravagance, 

J. S., slowly, “I suppose I oughtn’t, 
but it’s a great temptation.” 

J. P. M., gaily (unconsciously 
quoting Wilde), “Always resist every- 
thing, Stillman, except temptation!” 

Another story, which James Still- 
man told himself, concerned a visit he 
paid his friend in London. Having 
heard that Morgan had arrived in 
England unaccompanied by any mem- 
ber of his family, he went around one 
hot June morning to find his friend 
alone eating strawberries in the gar- 
den. The two had some talk and 
then a pause fell, and Morgan asked: 

“What brought you here to see me, 
Stillman?” 

“Oh,” said the other slowly, in that 
quiet way of his—“I thought you 
might be lonely!” ‘“Whereat,” the 
narrator continued, “Morgan jumped 
up from the table and kissed me on 
the cheek!” 

“And you?” 

“Oh—I was very much amused.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“We ate up all the rest of the straw- 
berries!” 


James Stillman was one of the three 
great financial captains of a bygone but 
important epoch of American history— 
the last quarter of the nineteenth and 
the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
turies. Any book written about him 
fairly and with access to inside informa- 
tion would be historically useful. But 
Miss Burr has done more than this; she 
has really drawn a vitalized portrait of 
a complex human being—a difficult task, 
for, after all, as she pertinently asks, 
“Who knows a human being?” What 
biographer, even the most skilled, can 
measure the resultant of the converging 
forces of heredity, environment, and cir- 
cumstance? 
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«e Announcement 
to Manufacturers 


With January Harpers Magazine starts, 
for the benefit of American manufacturers: 


THE COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


In these days of high production and keen competition to dispose 
of this production at a profit, lower production costs are essential. 
Every manufacturer is searching out methods to lower costs of 
production and distribution for the benefit of his customers. The 
manufacturer in a large eastern city, for example, who discovers 
that he can secure a cheaper water power, a reliable labor supply 
and the raw materials he needs in a smaller city to the south or 
west, is able, if he changes his location, to deliver his product of 
the same or better quality, to the public at a lower price. 

He thus increases his profits and adds to the economic wealth of 
the nation. Those manufacturers who are not bound by tradition 
of time or place are able, by careful analysis of markets to keep 
in the forefront of industrial progress. Harpers Community and 
Industrial Bureau will act as a clearing house of information for 
any manufacturer who is contemplating a change of locality in 
the interests of lower distribution and production costs. 

It will be glad to put such manufacturers in touch with thé proper 
authorities in other cities who are in a position to offer service and 
advice toward a solution of his problems. 

Any manufacturer can write to this bureau in the full confidence 
that his name will not be revealed without his permission, and 
will be given through the services of this new bureau full 
information concerning the advantages offered for his particular 
business by cities, towns and localities in any part of the United 
States. 

This bureau offers a similar service to individuals or families who, 
for health or climatic conditions, are considering either a perma- 
nent or temporary change of residence. Write to 


Community and Industrial Bureau 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street New York City 








January 4, 1928 
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Independence Halt at Philadelphia, « 

glorious in its historic surroundings 

stands as an ever present reminder 
of every American's desire. 


The courage and determination of our fore- 
fathers made possible our present National 
well-being. Thrift and the continuous pur- 
chase of sound securities will make possible 
for the provident, monetary independence in 
their declining years. 
Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds yield 6% to 642% income 

Some issues carry tax-free features. 

Denominations: $1000. $500. $100. 
The time-tested safeguards to which this or- 
ganization so rigidly adheres for the protec- 
tion of its investors’ principal and interest, 
like Independence Hall, inspire universal 
confidence. 
Let us furnish detailed information concern- 
ing this House and the sound first mortgage 
investments it offers. 

Ask for Booklet “1-66” 


“YAe EH.SMITH ©. 


®Jounded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago—and Other Cities 
Kindly send without obligation your investment 
booklet and information relative to investments you 


offer, 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





$6 1.66"" 














THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools, 
EXPERT SERVICE 











SCHOOLS 
Connecticut 


[TCRRIELD 


Health and happiness achieve fine results 

in the classroom. Well-appointed, 65- 
acre estate in the hills of historic Litchfield. Alti- 
tude 1,100 feet. Primary through the first year of 
high school. For catalog address 


Earle Everett Sarcka, Box O, Litchfield, Conn. 











New York 


THAMPTON HOSPITAL 
Ool of Nursing’ 
Southampton, L.i. 8-hour day. 234 year course—monthly allow- 


ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Require- 
ments 2 years High School. Write school principal for information. 














Pennsylvania 


The BUCK HILL SCHOOL 


In the Pocono Mountains 
BUCK HILL FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Progressive Boarding School for Girls and Boys 
Elementary. College Preparatory. Special attention to 
diet and health. Outdoor life and winter sports. 
Moore CAROLYN NELSON BRITTON 





NELL 
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By the Way 


” effect of the movies on church- 
going is shown by the following 
Sunday morning conversation, reported 
by the Chicago “Daily News:” 

Mother: “Hurry dressing, Ethel, dear. 
Services start at eight sharp.” 

Ethel (age eight): “I can’t hurry, 
mother. Let’s go to a temple that is 
continuous.” 
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A Kansas City “alien gives up the 
battle, after trying for years to learn our 
language.” He should cheer up. There 
are plenty of natives in the same pre- 
dicament. 


“Can you give me a good description 
of your absconding cashier?” asked the 
detective. 

“‘We-ell,”” answered the hotel proprie- 
tor, “I believe he’s about 5 feet 5 inches 
tall and about $8,000 short.” 


——_—_—— 


Napoleon said there was no such thing 
as “can’t,” but did he ever try to scratch 
a match on a cake of soap? 


Uncle: “Well, Jimmy, if you can ask 
me a question I can’t answer I'll give 
you a quarter.” 

Jimmy: “You're on. Can you tell me 
where music goes after it’s been played.” 


Sign noticed in a photographer’s stu- 
dio in St. Joseph, Missouri: 

“Your baby, if you have one, can be 
enlarged, tinted, and framed for $8.97.” 


Ox of the tabloid newspapers in 
New York City sent out two re- 
porters with twenty-dollar bills, with 
instructions to try to get them changed 


among strangers. Every one they ap- 
proached was suspicious. It then oc- 
curred to the reporters to offer the bills 
to every one they met at fifteen dollars, 
ten doliars, one dollar, and even as low 
as five cents. They could not exchange 
a single bill for the most insignificant 
amount. New York is not what one 
would call a trusting town. 


“Sorry, lidy,” said the tramp. “I’m 
absolutely overwhelmed with trousers. 
But I was most anxious for an old over- 
coat before the season starts for puttin’ 
’em over motor-car radiators.” 


“Tf th’ rich got as much out o’ life as 
folks who run in debt, wouldn’t business 
hum?” queries Abe Martin. 


Blank: “I started out on the theory 
that the world had an opening for me.” 

Other: “And you found it?” 

Blank: “Well, rather. I’m in the hole 
now.” 


From “Life:” 


Mrs, Wickham: “So you’re moving to 
Florida?” 

Mrs. Crandall: “Yes; John swore 
he’d get Cuba on the radio or know the 
reason why.” 


—_——— 


The foreman was bawling Pat out. 
“There’s Jim,” he said, “carrying two 
ladders at a time, and you are only 
taking one.” “Sure,” Pat replied, “Jim’s 
too lazy to go back twice.” 


Things to Worry About 
The giraffe with its long throat and 
neck can make no sound.—Science 
News-Letter, December 17, 1927. 


The handbill of a Jamaica, New York, 
market reads: ; 
WE KILL OUR POULTRY THREE TIMES 
DAILY 


° 
—_—_——_ 


N one week Charles Felt, a merchant 
of Shell Lake, Wisconsin, got mar- 
ried, conducted a clearance sale at his 
store, took a honeymoon trip, purchased 
a complete stock of groceries and other 
goods while away, superintended the 
completion of a new building, and ar- 
ranged for the opening of the new store. 
And at that he considered it an off week. 


The “New Yorker” reports a sign 
viewed in the window of a prominently 
situated shop in Philadelphia: “Food 
Will Win the War. Don’t Waste It.” 


Patient: 
chances?” 

Doctor: “Oh, pretty good, but don’t 
start reading any long continued sto- 
ries.” 


“Doctor, what are my 
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A party of forty Americans went to 
England recently and took their own 
motors with them. London “Opinion” 
remarked: “The trouble is they’ll prob- 
ably use our pedestrians.” 
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Advertisement in 
“Christian Advocate:” 

“WANTED: A Protestant undertaker— 
preferably a Methodist—for a wonderful 
business opportunity in a growing health 
center in California. Write to the Rev. 
V., c/o Christian Advocate.” 


Efe following tale of an African law- 
yer is vouched for in the Manches- 
ter “Guardian” as true by a correspon- 
dent settled in Nigeria. The lawyer 
was asked by telegram to take up a case. 
He wired back: “Send forty pounds. 
Will investigate.” This was done. In 
a very short time he sent another tele- 
gram: “Do not waste any more money. 
Case hopeless.” 


California 
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